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The Outlook. 


A cheering indication of the progress of peaceful 
ideas is found in the suggestion, reported from Vienna 
as being favored in diplomatic circles, that the dis- 
agreement of Prussia and Denmark on the Schleswig 
question should be referred to Queen Victoria for 
arbitration. We hope (with considerable trembling) 
that the interested parties will act upon the sugges- 
tion; but even the fact of diplomatic toleration of 
such an idea is cause for a great deal of rejoicing. 
*—-—-—— 

We earnestly hope that the mass of reports of 
Southern outrages may prove as foundationless as 
those which Congressman Hays has circulated regard- 
ing Alabama disturbances. The Tribune special cor- 
respondent, who is known to us as an entirely unpar- 
tisan and trustworthy man, as well as an observer of 
unusual keenness and experience, has been over a 
great deal of the ground upon which the alleged out- 
rages took place, has seen some of the participants 
and examined letters and affidavits from others, and 
as aresult declares that many of Mr. Hays’s statements 
have no foundation whatever, others grossly exag- 
gerate the actual details, that some persons reported 
murdered are alive and have not even been disturbed, 
and that one of the principal affrays reported was 
between negroes only. The correspondent finally 
charges that more than three-fourths of Mr. Hays’s 
statements are untrue, and that Mr. Hays knew as 
much when he wrote them. 

—- +@> 


Our gladness at seeing false rumors contradicted 
is not because of a notion that ideal tranquility is the 
condition of the South. We know by considerable 
experience in the South gnd among Southern people, 
that weapons are used there with very unnecessary 
frequency and without any proper thought of con- 
sequences; but we also know that the victim is very 
frequently of the same color and party as the assaulter, 
and that the negro is no more given to the exer- 
cise of reason, self-control and Christian forbearance 
than is his white neighbor. We also rejoice at seeing 
untruths exposed because we believe that incalculable 
harm is done to the cause of reconciliation by every 
false rumor that is circulated. If—as is the case—a 
hardened criminal is more offended by one false ac- 
cusation than by the most severe punishment which 
may follow a true one, what must be the effect of 
stories like Mr. Hays’s upon spirited people in a condi- 
tion of chronic exasperation, and who are unconscious 
of having done any wrong? 

——_ +a —__ - 

Our own country is suddenly threatened with 
foreign complications in an unexpected quarter. It 
is reported that a force of bandits is organizing in 
Mexico, under the soldier-robber Cortina, for a pred- 
atory invasion of Texas. Mexican thieves have al- 
ways been busy on the Texas frontier, but this 
expedition seems to threaten a conflict with the 
United States troops. The army can repel all such 
attacks, but, unfortunately for the cause of peace, a 
desire for the conquest of Mexico is one of the darling 























sins of many of our best soldiers, and it is none too 
early for the formation of a public sentiment which 
will forbid the provocation we have alluded to being 
made the cause of an unnecessary war. 

———-— e¢@be —- 

We are delighted to aid in the circulation of the 
report, apparently coming with authority, that there 
is to be a general removal of incompetent and dishon- 
est Federal office-holders in the South. It is not gen- 
erally known that Southern Senators are responsible 
for whatever material goes to the making of United 
States officials in Southern States which have Repub- 
lican majorities; but the fact is that the President 
nominates according to the recommendations made 
by said Senators. Confirmations depend upon the 
Senate, and that body, perhaps because “a fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind,’’ makes no serious 
objection to the nominees of its own members. When 
the promised removals take place, we may expect 
many moans and growls from the statesmen who have 
imposed their friends and relatives upon the South, 
but we have the comfort of knowing that President 
Grant cannot easily be frightened. 


cape 


‘*Opening addresses,” before English societies, 
have of late been the cause of great uneasiness in the 
minds of many good people, but the address delivered 
by the Earl of Rosebery, at the opening of “the Annual 
Congress of Social Science,’ may be read with safety 
and profit by almost everybody, excepting, perhaps, 
Communists and Pikes. The speaker, first claiming 
that legislation could do nothing toward the bettering 
of the laborer’s material condition, declared it to be 
the duty of essociations such as that he was addressing 
to attempt to raise the condition of the poor of the 
nation. The speaker attributed to the ignorance of 
the laboring classes the frequency and magnitude of 
strikes, believed popular education to be the only an- 
tidote, and established his theory by some very con- 
vincing statistics. Suppose some wealthy corporation 
in our own country were to act upon the noble Earl’s 
suggestion, and ascertain by actual experiment wheth- 
er it is not cheaper to prevent strikes than to recover 
from them? 








—— +e —— 


We would not dare to offer so radical and un- 
business-like a suggestion as the above, were we not 
strengthened by the remembrance of a smilar ex- 
periment which has been in operation for some years. 
A wealthy corporation, engaged in a branch of in- 
dustry requiring costly machinery and very expensive 
raw material, invested a certain amount of money in 
means for educating and entertaining its employees. 
Although in no other business the operatives have the 
employers so completely at their mercy, there has 
never been among the employees of this ccrporation 
even athreat of a strike, and yet the cost of the pre- 
ventives has not amounted to what would have been 
the loss of the company by even two or three days of 
enforced inaction. 








-_ 

The late elections in France will probably put 
at rest the fears of Bonapartism which of late have 
been raised, and will show the world at large how 
very little principle had to do with Bonapartist ma- 
jorities in the days of the Third Empire. The com- 
bined effect of the spectacle of an exiled family, a fear 
of republicanism, and a distrust of the monarchical 
faction which is McMahon’s principal support, was 
during th®late election capable only of electing about 
one Bonapartist to eight opponents of Imperialism! 
—-_ —- 


The prospects of a temporary cessation of Indian 
hostilities seem numerous and encouraging. In the 
north the hostile Indians are going into winter quar- 
ters, and the troops are following their example. 
Farther south, the victory of Gen. Mackenzie over 
the Cheyennes seems to have been more decisive than 
any reported for several years, the horses captured 
numbering nearly fifteen hundred. The dependence 
of the Indians upon their horses is so absolute that 
this feature of the victory is more significant than any 
ordinary loss of life or capture of prisoners could 
have been. The chiefs, Santanta and Big Tree, who 
were about a year ago released from the Texas Peni- 
tentiary, have again been placed where, if not prison- 
ers, they can be kept from farther mischief-making. 
Meanwhile there are at large certain dangerous in- 
citers of Indian warfare. We refer to the citizens of 
Kansas reported by Commissioner Smith as having 
killed four members of a party of unarmed, friendly 
Indians in August last. We hope that before the 
prairie grass is green again the Indians may be Chris- 
tianized or—probably as wild a hope—that quarrel- 
some whites on the border may be led to see the error 
of their ways; until then, however, the peace which 
cannot be helped will be regarded with intense satis- 
faction by all respectable people, 








THE EVERY-DAY DARLING. 
By H. H. 


my HE is neither a beauty nor genius, 
And no one would call her wise ; 
In a crowd of other women 
She would draw no stranger's eyes: 
Even we who love her are puzzled 
To say where her preciousness lies : 
She is just an every-day darling ; 
In that her preciousness lies. 


She is sorry when others are sorry, 
So sweetly, one likes to be sad; 
And if people around her are merry, 
She is almost gladder than glad. 
Her sympathy is the swiftest, 
The truest a heart ever had: 
She is just an every-day darling, ’ 
The dearest that hearts ever had. 


Her hands are so white and little, 
It seems as if it were wrong 
They should ever work for a moment, 
And yet they are quick and strong. 
If any dear one needs helping, 
She will work the whole day long: 
The precious every-day darling, 
Every day and all day long. 


She is loyal as knights were loyal, 
In the days when no knight lied ,° 
And for sake of love or of honor, 
If it need be, a true knight died; 
But she dreams not she is braver 
Than the women by her side, 
This precious every-day darling, 
Who makes sunshine at our side. 


Ah, envy her, Beauty and Genius, 
And women the world calls wise ; 

The utmost of all your triumphs 
Would be empty in her eyes. 

To love and be loved is her kingdom ; 
In this her happiness lies. 

God bless her, the every-day darling ! 
In this her preciousness lies. 








IN A NUTSHELL. 
My Dear Friend: 


OU want to know of me how I feel sure that 

the New Testament is truly the inspired Word 

of God; how you shall answer the arguments of a 

friend who claims to reverence it very highly as a very 

excellent book, but to disbelieve that it is divine in 

any other sense than that in which all good things are 

divine; and how you can establish your own aud his 
faith in its sacred character and authority. 

Treatises have been written in answer to these ques- 
tions. You want only a brief letter; of course, all I 
can do is to put the argument in a nutshell. 

The word testament means covenant. The original 
word is generally so translated in the New Testament, 
as in Acts 3:25; Gal. 3:15, 17; 4:24, and in many 
places in Hebrews. The same meaning lingers in our 
law use of the term “last will and testament.” Itis 
the dead man’s last *‘ will,’”’ the last act and final choice 
respecting his property, which he can never recall, nul- 
lify, or revoke. It is his last testament. Its provisions 
often require for their acceptance some action, the 
fulfillment of some condition, on the part of his heirs. 
The bargain which he proposes is completed after his 
death. Thus it is his last covenant or agreement. . The 
significance of the word is borne in upon us at every 
communion service. In the East a solemn contract 
always was and still is ratified with a meal. As the 
Indians smoke a pipe of peace to confirm a treaty, as, 
in our more commercial civilization, we pay a sum of 
money to bind a bargain, so, in the hospitable East, the 
contract was completed and confirmed by a supper. 
Christ thus used the common symbolism of the East 
to confirm his contract or agreement with his Church, 
in the Last Supper, and taking the cup of wine pledged 
his disciples in it, declaring, ‘‘ This is the new covenant 
in my blood,” that is, ratified, confirmed, assured, by 
the shedding of my blood. 

The New Testament, then, is God’s new covenant 
with man. It is his promise, his agreement, his be- 
quest, the last will and testament of the Heavenly Fa- 
ther to his children. The opening chapter of Matthew 
intimates the nature of this covenant. The angel, in 
announcing the birth of the Son of God, says to Jo- 
seph, “ Thou shall call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” The new covenant, then, 
is God’s promise to save from the present power and 
future punishment of sin those that are his people. 
And the closing chapter of Revelation intimates the 
answer to tbe question, Who are his people?—‘ Let 
him that is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him 
come and taste of the water of life freely.” Thus the 
beginning and the close of the New Testament declare 
explicitly the nature and conditions of God’s agree- 
ment or covenant; and the whole of the volume is 
devoted to au explanation of the nature of this cove- 
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nant, the conditions on which we can avail ourselves 
of it, and, incidentally, the results both of rejecting 
and of accepting it. It is not a book of rules for the 
government of our conduct; that is, it is not anew 
law. It is not a book of philosophy; that is, it is not a 
new theology. It is simply what its name implies, a 
New Testament; that is, a new agreement or covenant 
on God's part to save from sin those who comply with 
the conditions of the agreement on their part. 

If you analyze the New Testament you will find that 
it accords throughout with its title. First comes a his- 
tory of the events on which this covenant is founded. 
The four Gospels contain an account of the hfe and 
death of Jesus Christ, through whom the offer of eter- 
nal life is made to the world. The book of Acts con- 
tains an account of the advent of the Holy Sffirit, 
whom Christ promised to send after his ascension, and 
of the results in the early Church of the work of the 
Spirit, through whom the promise of eternal life is se- 
cured to them that accept him. These books are fun- 
damental to those that follow; for the new covenant, 
of which Paul writes and of the final fulfillment of 
which John gives a glimpse, is all based upon the life 
of Jesus Christ and the advent of the Holy Spirit. 
Next to this history of the promise follow the Epis- 
tles, most of them by Paul, mainly diductic and philo- 
sophical; that is, mainly devoted to explaining the 
necessity for such a covenant. as the New Testament, 
or the nature of it, or the conditions on which we can 
avail ourselves of it, or to urging the reader to accept 
it and comply with its conditions. Finally, the volume 
is appropriately closed with a prophetic picture, in the 
book of Revelation, of the final fulfillment of the new 
eovenant or agreement of God with his people in the 
second coming of Jesus Christ, the complete and final 
overthrow of sin and suffering, and the manifest and 
perfect triumph of God and godliness, throughout the 
universe. 

Thus a careful analysis shows that the New Testa- 
ment is just what its name indicates, a new agreement 
or covenant from God to do for us, on certain condi- 
tions, what we are unable to do for ourselves. It is 
this, or it is nothing. 

Now it is evident that a promise cannot exist with- 
out a promiser. A promissory note is of no value un- 
til it issigned. A bond is worthless until it is signed 
and sealed. The New Testament, as a promise and 
bond by God to do certain things for man, is absolutely 
valueless unless it comes from God. In other words, the 
divine origin and authority of the book is involved in 
its nature, and, indeed, in its very name. There can 
be no testament without a testator. If the declara- 
tion, ‘‘ He shall save his people from their sins,’’ is not 
a divine promise, it is only what a Galilean tax- 
gatherer thought about God eighteen hundred years 
ago. If the New Testament were a book of moral phi- 
losophy, that is, if its object were to tell us bow to con- 
duct ourselves in this life, or if it were a book of 
theological philosophy, that is, if its object were to 
teach, either by analogies drawn from nature or by 
appeals to our own intuition, truths about God and 
our own souls, it might be uninspired and still be of 
great value to the human race, as this letter is unin- 
spired and yet I hope may be of use to you. But if it is 
truly a New Testament, if it isan agreement on God’s 
part to do certain things for us, which we cannot do 
for ourselves, unless it does truly and in a peculiar 
sense come from God, it is not, as an agreement, worth 
the paper on which it is printed. If it is not inspired 
by God it is no New Testament. 

Thus both the name and the nature of the volume an- 
swer your first question. It cannot be an excellent 
book unless it is divine. Forif it is not divineitisa 
false promise; nay! it is a false pretense. 

Just now the literary world is interested and agitated 
over the question whether Lord Bacon or Shakespeare 
wrote the plays usually attributed to the latter. It is 
a curious discussion, and an interesting question. But 
after all i; is a matter of small moment. For Hamlet, 
and Macheth, and Othello are just as wonderful trage- 
dies, and Falstaff, and Benedict, and Dogberry are just 
as wonderful specimens of character drawing, whoever 
was the artist. Butif aman should call in question 
the title deeds to your house, should declare that they 
were not signed by the man whose signature purported 
to be to them, you would straightway give the matter 
investigation; for the value of your title deeds de- 
pends, not on their rhetoric, not on the excellent ideas 
they contain, and the moral sentiments they express, 
but upon the authenticity and authority of the signa- 
ture. And if the New Testament is not a mere book 
of rules or of philosophy, but is in very truth the will 
or deed of God to his children, its value depends upon 
its authenticity and authority, upon the fact that it 
was authorized by God and is in very truth his will and 
his deed—in other words upon its inspiration 

Thus, if I have interpreted it aright, the very name 
of the New Testament answers your fifst question, 
Why may not this book be a good book and yet not in 
any peculiar sense inspired? That which makes it 
clear to the Christian world, that which gives it a place 
unlike that occupied by any other book in literature, 
that which makes, in our estimation, the doctrine of 
its inspiration fundamental to its value, is the fact that 
it is to us God’s will and testament, by which we, chil- 
dren of a Heavenly Father, are assured of our precious 
inheritance. 

And it also answers your second question, Why has 
inspiration ceased? It has not ceased. It is more 
abundaat to-day thar it ever was before. But the ins 


spired book is not reproduced, because it is a cove- 
nant, and because what we want, what the world 
wants, is not a constant repetition of the promise, but 
the fulfillment of the promise. The will and testament 
is made once for all, and there is an end of it. The in- 
heritance abides. The New Testament is simply our 
title deed to our inheritance; our evidence that our 
inheritance is real and God-given; our authority for 
offering it to others. The inheritance—that is the sa- 
cred thing; the personal, abiding, continuous inspira- 
tion of a God with us, a perpetual Immanuel; and that 
continues forever, perennial, permanent, never old, 
ever new. Yours truly, LaIcus. 








THE POOREST OF THE LONDON POOR. 
By Henry R. E.t.ror. 


O one at all interested in human beings, the 
“poor of London” is one of the most notable 
“sights * of the metropolis or of the world. Itis nota 
difficult sight to see; the difficulty is in fact to avoid 
seeing it. But there is a depth of poverty which 
shrinks from public inspection, and none the less so 
because this abject and miserable state is generally the 
bitter fruit of sin. 

It was the writer’s privilege, through the courtesy of 
Col. Henderson, the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, to be enabled to visit, under most favorable 
auspices, the very dregs of the city populace in their 
homes, if I may be allowed to use so sacred a word in 
this connection. At about nine o’clock one evening 2 
police inspector and myself started from the Leman 
Street station for a night’s cruise through the vile 
haunts of the sailors in the vicinity of the docks at 
Wapping, the casual wards, and the low lodging houses 
in Whitechapel. I suggested as we started that it 
might be as well to leave our valuables at the station; 
but the inspector smilingly said it was unnecessary, 
and we passed rapidly down Leman Street. A few steps 
more, and we had reached St. George Street in the 
east, the unfamous Radcliff Highway of history, and 
the favorite resort of the low sailors who are brought 
to London from all over the world. On either side of 
this street at frequent intervals are to be found the 
concert and dance halls of poor Jack; and poor Jack 
himself, lurching along with a group of ship-mates 
equally unsteady on their land-legs, or sandwiched 
between two female land sharks, may be seen in every 
direction. It is tooearly yet to see the concert halls in 
their “glory,” so we pass down a side lane to a casual 
ward, a charitable institution made familiar to the 
public by the highly-colored description of a night 
spent in one of these places by James Greenwood, 
“the amateur casual.” I find that Mr. Greenwood is 
not a favorite with the London police, and it is proba- 
bly true that his exhibit of the condition of the pauper 
poor and their treatment by the police was an exag- 
geration for sensational effect. The same, it is perhaps 
needless to say, is true of the descriptions of Dickens. 
My companion was a personal friend of the great nov- 
elist, and used often to accompany him on his rambles 
through the low parts of the metropolis, aud although 
he admired the author’s power and admitted the gen- 
eral truth of his fiction to nature, still shrewdly ob- 
served “‘These novelists have to exaggerate a little, 
you know; they have to make a sensation,‘d’ye see, or 
their books won’t sell.”” The statements of Mr. Green- 
wood and the mass of kindred literature of the past few 
years have undoubtedly effected a decided improve- 
ment in the treatment of paupers, and the ward I visited 
was well enough managed to suit any philanthropist of 
common sense. The truth is that the pauper lodgers 
at these receptacles are, as a class, the most incor- 
rigible of “dead beats.” They all have their tales 
of woe ready, and an “amateur casual,’’ who had 
not made his room mates a special study, might 
well imagine before morning that he was in the 
most unfortunate and ill-treated company in the 
world. But it is a significant fact that those wards 
where the discipline is most slack and the work 
lightest are best patronized, and that jusi in pro- 
portion as the inmates are compelled to work for their 
living do their numbers diminish. Rarely, very rare- 
ly, these agencies rescue virtue in undeserved dis- 
tress, but in the vast majority of cases they afford to 
the victim of a chronic shiftlessness a blessed escape 
from the awful alternative of working or starving to 
death. A gentleman of my acquaintance recently 
told me an anecdote which is in point. Visiting a casual 
ward one night with an inspector he was sympathiz- 
ing with the inmates on account of their forlorn ap- 
pearance, when the officer said there was not a 
single case of deserving destitution in the ward that 
night. My friend was skeptical and asked to be al- 
lowed to question some of the lodgers personally, a 
privilege which was readily granted. Among others 
he found one young man who told a pitiful tale, em- 
bellished with copious tears, in whom he became 
greatly interested; so much so that he promised the 
man to set him up in trade again if he would bring on 
the morrow references and documents to prove the 
truth of his representations. Elated with his success 
the gentleman returned to the officer and reported the 
interview. ‘‘ You will never see him again,’ remark- 
ed the officer, dryly ; and he never did. 

’ We returned to the main street by way of a bridge 
over a deep canal connecting the London and the 
Eastern Docks, called the Bridge of Sighs, from the 





number of suicides formerly committed there. A 








policeman is now constantly on the bridge, and the 
evil has been greatly abated. found my companion 
did not believe in ’ as aclass. He said 
that two-thirds o D a ped into the water 
took good care that some -one:was handy to rescye 
them. ‘Of course there are unfortunate people who 
have had hard luck, and who despair and make an 
end of themselves. But oftener than not it’sa regular 
dodge, a trick to get sympathy. A woman jumps into 
the water, is rescued, gets her name into the papers, 
the ‘public hears her story, and of course the charita- 
ble look her up and help her. There’s no end of 
these dodges to get money.” 

By the time we had retraced our steps to St. George 
Street, the concert halls were blazing with light, and 
noisy with singing—falsely so called—and with the 
boisterous applause and conversation of the audiences. 
We went into a number of them and found them all 
alike. There was little of the gaudy, spectacular ef- 
fects of a Broadway concert saloon, nor were the pro- 
ceedings so open a t; The women were 
modestly dressed, ndk Wid panything very objec- 
tionable from a moral point of view in the sobgs and 
dances.. The halls are about as long as, and a little 
wider than, one of our passenger cars, some with a 
series of stationary benches facing the stage, and 
others with merely a row following around the walls, 
suggestive of dancing when the police are around the 
coruer. There is only one sailor’s dance house allowed 
in the district, but the light fantastic toe is slily trip- 
ped in a few other places, ‘At the rear of the hall is a 
small stage with an Arcadian background, and vivid 
green wings from which issue the “ talent” to perform 
their various specialties, The performers get but a 
few pence a day from the manager, and rely largely on 
the generosity of the audience, who show their appre- 
ciation of the actor’s beauty, grace, or agility by show- 
ering pennies upon the stage at the conclusion of the 
scene. Between their acts the women circulate among 
the audience with baskets of cake and fruit, and sup- 
ply them with drink fromthe bar. To be in fashion, 
I bought a tart from one of the stars. ‘‘ You are not 
going to eat that!’ exclaimed the Inspector, with evi- 
dent alarm. I assured him I was not, and gave it toa 
tipsy Moll in the next seat, who showed her gratitude 
by begging tuppence for gin to wash it down with. 
Dreary flash songs and dances, nasty poisoned drink, 
rude, brutal, vicious men unwashed from their dirty 
day’s work in the docks, dull-eyed, swollen women 
eallously tolerating the coarse familiarity of the males, 
dirt, vice, and wretchedness everywhere; such are the 
attractions of a London sailor concert hall. ‘ These 
people,’’ said my companion, “are the lowest of the 
low. When you have seen these you have seen the 
worst.” 

A few more steps brought us, by a turn to the 
left, from St. George Street to ‘‘a miserable court, 
specially miserable among many such’’—the squalid 
“opium quarter’ in which opens the action of 
Dickens’s Edwin Drood. The hideous old hag who 
mixed John Jasper’s opium, the “dark, stifling 
room,” full of white mice and vermin, the Jack 
Chinaman t’other side the court who had n't the true 
secret of mixing, the corpse-like sleepers, all were 
there. The “broken stair-case” had quite broken 
down, and the original bed was gone. My companion 
said a brother of Gen. Butler, whom he had taken to 
the locality, had bought the bed as a curiosity—O, 
where was Barnum then!—and had taken it to Amer- 
ica. The old woman gabbles‘on just as she talks in 
print, and her cough is as bad fs ever—but she won't 
tell us the clue we know she holds to the mystery of 
Edwin Drood’s murder. She won’t confess that John 
Jasper muttered the secret to her while lyiug on that 
broken-down bed in an opium trance, and possibly he 
did n’t. 








“LIBERTY AND UNION.” 


By CHARLES G. AMEs. 


HE inward history of the earliest Christian 
T churches is wrapped up im, these words of Paul: 
“ They first gave their own selves to the Lord, and then 
to each other for his sake.”” One spirit made them one 
body. Not iron bands of-authority, nor a common 
theological terrorism, but inward bonds of love held 
them together. It was an inspired liberty and union. 

The rending of churches, the destruction of fellow- 
ships, the violence of controversy, the multiplication 
of sects, which have dishonored and weakened Prot- 
estantism, have indeed been developed under its free 
principle, but the principle itself is guiltless of the 
horror; it has been mutilated and misapplied, because 
misunderstood.  ~ ; 

Freedom with deficient religious feeling, and im- 
pelled out of its true direction by a momentum de- 
rived from ecclesiasticism and from dogma erected 
into a false authority, works not toward Cosmos, but 
toward Chaos. Forms of thought and feeling brought 
over from Romanism have codperated with the worst 
faults of human nature to make mischief in the name 
of the Lord. 

The evil things which are no part of Christianity, but 
which, being mixed with it, have claimed its name, are 
still more sacredly cherished by a blind, indiscriminaty 
ing conservatism than the good things, which, though 


identical with Christianity, have, in the confusion of 


the times, lost off the label. 
But one of the best frnits of freedom in religion hag 
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been to direct attention to the real nature and basis of 
religious fellowship and of that large unity toward 
which humanity forever aspires. Good people, who 
are bound by creed-texts or by loyalty to the church 
rather than to the objects for which it exists, are in a 
false attitude of constraint and distrust toward other 
good people who are not of their company. The man 
who has assented to my creed and joined my sect is 
‘nearer and dearer, more highly esteemed, than a better 
man who differs‘and joins another sect, or doubts and 
joins none. Shall we say all this is natural enough? 
But it is false—it rests on a lie! It assumes that intel- 
lectual agreement is more vital than moral agreement; 
and thus it substitutes a spurious and artificial union 
for the “ unity of the spirit,” and puts consent to a 
creed in the place of the communion of the Holy Ghost ! 

To the average Catholic the worst fellow-Catholic is 
more than the purest “ heretic ’’; nor is it easy for him 
to see in the purest heretic anything but a moral mon- 
ster. A Unitarian may see through the same jaun- 
diced optics, and find himself more comfortable in the 
society of a cold, selfish denier of the Trinity than 
with the saintliest of the orthodox. Written or un- 
written, the creed-test works endless divisions, jeal- 
ousies, and bigotries, making religion itself a kind of 
venom. 

Freedom is no guard against this evil; but it favors 
its easier correction, as it removes the barriers to inter- 
course and permits “better acquaintance” between 
men of all names and opinions, so that they may move 
toward fellowship and co&peration. 

Have we the right to apply the name “ Christian 
fellowship” to that mere gregariousness or partisan 
feelirg which oftenest holds churchmen together? Is 
it rooted in the life? Has it any deep or fine spiritual 
quality? Certainly not, so far as the unity is deter- 
mined merely by their relations as churchmen—by their 
assent to the same creed, or submission to the same 
ecclesiastical authority. One may not exclaim with 
the old pagans, ‘‘See how these Christians love one 
another!’’ but, ‘‘How tenacious is this ecclesiastical 
glue!’’ For this form of adhesiveness binds men to- 
gether quite regardless of character. 

The early Christians had a right to say, ‘‘ What we 
love in each other is the common Lord—the Christ- 
image and life.” The least of bis was himself. We 
can have nothing so pure as that primitive fellowship 
of the spirit till we are wholly free to sympathize with 
all good men, and to accept them for what they are, 
rather than for their badges, belongings, or opinions. 

With spreading love and light, it shall yet be an 
accepted moral axiom that good men can never differ 
in so deep a sense as they agree. For good is of God; 
and at the root all virtue is his life in man. There 
must therefore be some radical fallacy and falsehood 
—some gross departure from the divine order—in this 
state of religious societies and this feeling among re- 
ligious men by which they are compelled to dishonor 
the Lord himself by withholding cordial fellowship 
from good men. 

How futile also are all authorities and standards to 
promote the much-desired doctrinal agreement! De- 
pend on it, freedom would work better even in that 
direction. Never have there been fiercer discussions 
than have raged within the Roman church; and some 
of the “ bloodiest chapters in the book of time” are 
those which record the stamping out of dissent by the 
iron hoof. Forbid men to think: that is one way to 
make them agree! 

Nor were there any so violent controversies between 
Protestant sects in America as those which now tear 
the Church of England. The churches which approach 
most nearly to the type of perfect freedom have found 
it most easy to harmonize their own internal differ- 
ences. The more serious disturbanees have generally 
been aggravated by some violation of the free princi- 
ple—as when we smite a mar on the mouth for free- 
dom of proyhesying. Many a disruption might have 
been prevented—as the re-united Presbyterians can 
now see—by treating fresh interpretations as contribu- 
tions, and not as damnable heresies. 

We have discovered also that the mischief wrougkt 
by a creed-test in interrupting the flow of fellowship 
depends in no wise on the length of the creed. One 
sentence, pressed through with exclusive intent by a 
majority of votes, or even an issue made upon the defi- 
nition of a word, operates in its hateful, small way 
like a dividing wedge. A non-conforming new church- 
man declares that even the “cold shoulder” can be 
made as effective as the tortures of the inquisition. 

Why may not all good Christian people unite under 
the broad shelter of the church of Rome? Because 
she requires us to call one man Master; and many 
good people feel forbidden to do it. Because she 
claims a right of eminent domain over the souls and 
bodies of men§ to which many good people can never 
submit without conscious treason against the only 
King. And because she opposes her enormous weight 
to those aspirations of mankind which many good 
people believe to be the leadings of Providence and 
the inspirations of the Highest. 

Why may we not hope for a union of the leading 
Protestant sects on the platform of those doctrines 
wherein they profess to agree? Because doctrinal 
union is of the head and not of the heart, and must be 
as powerless for good and as powerful for evil in groups 
of churches as in a single church. Because, in the 
present unsettledness of theology and unsatisfactori- 
ness of statements, such an union would be insincere, 
working either repression and corruption or generat- 





ing matter for new explosions. And because it would 
sadden and shame many of the best men in the “ evan- 
gelical”’ party to put farther bars of fellowship be- 
tween themselves and others to whom the Holy Ghost 
is given as well as to them. 

Does Christianity, then, offer no rallying-point, no 
center of union and fraternity? Yes, in “‘ Christ, our 
Life!’ Notin the man Jesus, whom Paul refuses to 
“know after the flesh”’ and whose face faded from 
mortal sight so long ago, just as ours must fade; 
not in any doctrines, however true, concerning his 
person or his work; not in any formulatiou or inter- 
pretation of his teachings or of any teachings; but in 
that life which was so largely in him that he has given 
name to it; though it was in good men before he came, 
and would have been in good men if he had never been 
born; since, as John says, it is identical with “ the true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” To that large faith which refuses to limit the 
Holy One the Eternal Grace no more exhausted itself 
in the production of that one great Son of God than 
the sun exhausts itself in producing its own image ina 
drop of dew. 

That way, truth, and life, that grace, love, and 
peace, to which so many millions vaguely give the 
name of “ Christ,”’ because in it they truly recognize 
God manifest, is no monopoly of those called Chris- 
tians. Wherever a soul is loyal to this mighty in- 
working “Power which makes for righteousness,” 
there is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; there is that 
sacred thing of the spirit which ought to unite all good 
men. When we obey that “call,” we all move one 
way; that is our basis of union. The gospel of the 
Fatherhood, which tells us we are one famiiy: what 
more do we need to draw us and hold us forever to- 
gether? ‘ 

The church and the world have tried everything 
else in vain; for everything else divides. This only 
and always unites: the love of good for its own sake— 
which, as Channing would say, is * identical with the 
love of God.” If we cannot have that union, any 
other is of small importance. When we are made nigh 
to him by this inner life we shall be nigh to each 
other; and this vital essence, this righteousness of the 
will, since it “ cleanses from all sin,” must be what the 
early Christians meant by the “ blood of the Lamb.” 
That which was the very life of Jesus is thug also our 
life. 

Nor shall these Bible metaphors, nor such as these, 
blind us to the glorious fact that the same Christ-spirit 
is richly shared and shown by non-professing multi- 
tudes of men and women who can call it by no such 
name. ‘ Purified humanity’’—“ obedience to the laws 
of nature’’—‘ old honesty’’—‘“ new departure” — 
“sweet reasonableness ’’—what shall we care for names 
if we see in them the divine fact and feel in them the 
sacred realities which Paul calls “ Christ in us,” which 
Jesus calls “ the kingdom within,” and which the ear- 
lier prophets foresaw as ‘ the law of the Lord written 
‘on the heart’’? By what right do we blaspheme, as 
“mere morality,’ the good tree which briugs forth 
good fruit? 

In every other department we allow two or more 
ways of saying the same thing. The Arabic tongue is 
said to have five hundred different names for “lion.” 
Shall the most subtle, many-sided, and least compre- 
hensible yet most comprehensive of all human experi- 
ences through which our life sets majesticatly back 
into the life of God as a limb sets into a tree—shall that 
fact, of all others, be shut up to a single name, or find 
expression only in the symbols of one sect, the confes- 
sions of one school of believers, or the literature of one 
people? ‘Is Christ divided?” Is there more-than one 
sort of virtue? Is it not as unspiritual, as “ carnal,” to 
say. ‘Iam of Christ,” as it is to say, ‘‘I am of Paul,” 
or, ‘Iam of Apollos,” or, ‘I am of Joe Smith,” if in 
each case the profession stands for an impure, self- 
willed, pharisaic, partisan zeal, which employs the 
name in an anti-Christian spirit and for an auti-Chris- 
tian end? Is the printer, whose types compose Bibles 
to-day and comic almanacs to-morrow, any more re- 
ligious in one venture than in the other? Names have 
their uses, but they have also their abuses, They are 
abused when they become substitutes for the things 
they ought to stand for. 

What hinders men and churches from rushing to the 
joyful recognition of the Fatherhood and the Brother- 
hood? The beast hinders; the false prophet hinders. 
The earthly and sensual elements which smother our 
spiritual nature: they are the beast. The lust for 
power, numbers, worldly pomps, and ecclesiastical 
outwardness—that is the beast. The misguided teach- 
ing which puts something else in that central place 
which belongs to the Fatherhood and the Brotherhood 
—that is the false prophet. The easy tendency to rest 
in the letter and the form—to obscure the light by 
bringing the opaque body of the church, or the opaque 
body of theology, between the soul and the sun, so 
hiding men from each other and from God—that is the 
false prophet. So far as we magnify intellectual dif- 
ferences, belittle the importance of personal righteous- 
ness, and build up our religious parties by creating and 
confirming prejudices among good men, we are doing 
the devil’s own work, every one of us, even though 
we do it in the name of Christ and wrest the Script- 
ures to its sanction. rs 

And is freedom a remedy for all these disorders? 
Not in itself, any more than air is a remedy for want 
of power to breathe. But there is no remedy of which 
freedom is not a condition, as there is no breathing 





without air. Air gives life a fair chance; freedom 
gives a fair chance to whatever of true faith, or truth, 
or love, is still among us. In boldness of reverence, 
one may say that the freedom of God to do his own 
work requires also the freedon of man to work with 
him; since his crowning work is in the sanctified and 
consecrated will and the uncorrupt reason of his crea- 
tures. I have no faith in freedom, nor in organization, 
nor in scholarship, nor in any other means, except as 
a soldier may have faith in the advantages of position 
afid in the wise use of ammunition. Give him all these, 
with the loyal heart and the righteous cause, and we 
shall see what will come next. 

We are told that all this fine talk of freedom and 
fraternity is well enough as a theory; but when we 
come to church organization practical men see the ne- 
cessity of drawing lines. Granted; but what lines? 
and drawn by what authority? Shall they be lines to 
separate good men, or lines to include them? Who 
taught us this confusing nonsense about the necessity 
of doctrinal agreement ?—as if the essential doctrine 
and essential agreement were not involved and abun- 
dantly present in the substance of goodness itself! Is 
not a virtuous man wise with the wisdom of God and 
his angels? 

“‘ But we must stand by the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus!’"’ 
Yes, so, God help us,*we will; for the truth, wherever 
we can find it, is our light of life. But this identity of 
wisdom with goodness is the truth of Jesus; or, as 
Paul defines it, it is the “ putting off the old man with 
his deeds, and putting on the pew man, which, after 
God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
That is what we must stand by, indeed—righteousness 
of character, wherever it appears. But it is the very 
thing we desert and denounce when we “ draw lines” 
which leave out righteous men, or when we build 
societies and sects on a ground-plan so narrow that 
there is no room for God’s own children, who seek a 
home and a table where there is fellowship for shelter 
and truth for bread. 

If, as we claim, Christianity, largely and justly in- 
terpreted, takes up into itself as its own all that is good 
and true—old and new—then there must grow in all 
Christian churches a hospitality toward all good and 
true men, and all who desire to become good and trué, 
wholly regardless of all their differences. Whoso 
comes must in no wise be cast out. So fast as we may 
—if not to-day, then to-morrow—so fast as the light 
shows us the road, let us travel toward the open and 
declared union of all good men; so that our fellowship 
register may be a transcript of the ‘* Lamb’s book of 
life,”’ as it surely never will be so long’as we reject any 
who fear God and work righteousness and are accept- 
ed of him. ‘It is Fichte who writes this sacred script- 
ure: “No honest mind is without communion with 
God.” 





‘““BrRoTHER Moopy.”—The same correspondent 
who has furnished the sketches of the revival in Scot- 
land (Mr. Charles T. Collins) gives this interesting de- 
scription of Mr. Moody himself: 

An analysis of Mr. Moody’s power over the Scottish 
people is no easy matter. To say that his power lies 
in his reputation is no solution. How did he win his 
reputation? His power lies greatly in the force of 
novelty—style, language, argument are all novel. The 
Scots have not been Gospel hardened to such preaching, 
and it storms them where the defenses of sin are weak. 
But this power consists not merely in the fresh garb 
of his thought—the thought itself springs out of a viv- 
id, real, fresh apprehension of Christian truth by him- 
self. He talks of the Bible as though he had lived 
among its personages, been present in its events, and 
as though every word was a felt word of God. To ear- 
nestness and personal magnetism he joins a wonderful 
insight into human nature, and this gives him remark- 
able success with inquirers, while it enables him to 
sway all who labor with him. Where he works, he 
rules, and the forces concentrate themselves. Forget- 
ful of names, he remembers faces a long time and has 
a wonderful power of recalling the spiritual condition 
of those who come to him, so that after months, meet- 
ing an inquirer, he astonishes him with a pointed and 
pertinent question. But all these are secondary 
causes, The great primary cause of success is that 
God’s spirit is working with him. It rests on the 
man himself. Those who have been constantly 
with him do not detect inconsistencies in his life, and 
universally testify that he bears himself with perfect 
humility. Fawned upon and flattered, meeting with 
a success which would intoxicate an ordinary speaker, 
one can detect no enthronement of self upon this suc- 
cess, nor eyen the momentary flash of selfish pride. 
Dr. Andrew Bonar, the gentle biographer of McCheyne 
—a man whose sensitive spirit would feel intuitively 
anything springing from pride—spoke to me the other 
day in great admiration of Mr. Moody’s “‘ wonderful 
humility.” It is not possible that one should keep his 
bulance in this way unless God’s spirit were upon him, 
No trickster at words, no hypocrite im feeling, no one 
working for and out of self, could stand for months in 
the full light before a whole nation and not fall into 
contempt. When we turn from the man to the work 
done by him, the same power is seen, A mere excite- 
ment would expend itself, but after months of a revi- 
yal the full deep tide of this religious life still flows on. 
Both in the work and in the man we see then this pow- 
er of the Holy Ghost, and are forced to conclude that 
Mr. Moody is such a power here because God has raised 
bim up to be his own instrument in blessing Scotland, 
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THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 
DECISION OF THE BISHOP OF ROME. 
By D. G. Porter. 


HE controversy had now become serious, and 

the accusers of Pelagius prepared to make a care- 

ful presentation of their cause before Innocent, Bishop 
of Rome, taking good heed, in the meantime, to avail 
themselves of such external influences as they thought 


* might prove most effective. Two North African coun- 


cils assembled, one at Carthage, the other at Mileve, 
condemned the doctrine of Pelagius, and seat a 
statement of their decision to the Roman bishop. A 
confidential letter was also addressed to him on the 
same subject, signed by five influential North African 
bishops, among whom was Augustine. Pelagius sent 
only a letter containing a statement of his doctrine; 
and Innocent did not wait even for this. It was the 
policy of the Roman bishops at this period to invite 
appeals for the purpose of strengthening their author- 
ity, and they were naturally most favorably disposed 
to the party who made the appeal. Innocent accord- 
ingly commended the North Africans for the respect 
they had shown to the authority of the Church of St. 
Peter, and assured them of his cordial acquiescence in 
their opinions. 

A short time after rendering his decision Innocent 
died, and Zosimus, his successor, was already in the 
chair of St. Peter when the letter of Pelagius arrived. 
Celestius also appeared, and so represented his doc- 
trines that Zosimus was convinced of their orthodoxy. 
He thereupon wrote to the North African bishops, ex- 
pressing this conviction in most decided terms, and 
reprehending them for having allowed themselves to 
be deceived by men of mischievous and unscrupulous 
character, such as he regarded the accusers of Pela- 
gius. He concluded by exhorting them to submit to 
the authority of the Roman see. 

The North Africans, however, were little disposed 
to submission. They assembled in council at Carthage 
and prepared a letter of remonstrance to. Zosimus. The 
latter, already beginning to waver, jreplied that he 
would reserve his final decision till a further examin- 
ation. The North African bishops, however, did not 
choose to wait for his decision. They forfeited the com- 


- mendation which Innocent had bestowed on them for 


their deference to the authority of Rome by pro- 
nouncing formal condemnation on the doctrines of 
Pelagius in a council held at Carthage in the year 418. 
In order, also, to make their victory the more cer- 
tain, they found means to enlist in their favor the in- 
fluence of the imperial court, whence, from this time, 
edicts began to be issued against Pelagius and his ad- 
herents. 

Zosimus was not the man to withstand influences 
like these. He summoned Celestius to appear for a 
new examination. The latter foresaw the result and 
prudently left Rome. Zosimus now reversed his 
former decision, which appears not to have been in- 
fallible, and issued his formal condemnation of Pela- 
gius and his errors in an encyclical letter addressed to 
all the bishops of the Church, and declaring his con- 
currence with the decisions of the council of Carthage. 

“ When thus,” says Neander, “ through the author- 
ity of the Western emperor and a Roman bishop 
wanting in independence, Pelagianism had been con- 
demned, the circular,letter of Zosimus was sent to the 
whole Church of the West, and all bishops were re- 
quired to subscribe to it in its condemnation both of 
the doctrine and also of the persons of Pelagius and 
Celestius. Those bishops who declined were to be 
deprived of their places and banished from their 
churches—a sentence which was rigorously executed, 
particularly in italy, where Pelagianism had many 
adherents, and in North Africa.” 

Julian, of Eclanum, a small town not far from 
Capua, was one of these banished bishops. He was 
the ablest of the Pelagians, being almost the equal of 
Augustine himself in dialectic ability, and in his exile 
he assailed the great teacher and his doctrines with 
great courage and vigor, keeping up the controversy 
and pressing hard upon the weak points in the system 
of his antagonist until the death of the latter in 429. 
Among the last labors of Augustine was a work de- 
voted to this controversy. It was an unfinished reply 
to Julian, since known as the Opus Imperfectum. But 
the decision of the great authorities had placed the 
matter—for a time, at least—beyond the reach of dia- 
lectics, and the victory of the Augustinian system was 
substantial, if not complete. 

THE TWO SYSTEMS COMPARED. 

{In remarking very briefly and modestly upon the 
comparative merits of the two systems first promul- 
gated in this celebrated controversy, we may observe 
that the theory, in either case, is the direct result of 
the peculiar experience of its author. The two sys- 
tems are diametrically opposite to each other: not be- 
cause Augustine and Pelagius did not read the same 
Scriptures, nor because one was honest and the other 
dishonest, one able and the other weak as an inter- 
preter; but rather because the temperament, sur- 
roundings and experience of the two men had been 
so totally different. And the mistake in either case 
‘Was in attempting to make the experience of one 
human life a rule for all mankind. We shall naturally 
expect, therefore, to find neither theory altogether 
right, or altogether wrong. 

In reference to the doctrine of sin, the center of 
Augustine’3 system, he was doubtless right in affirm- 





ing that it is capable of enslaving man hopelessly, so 
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that he has no power to resist its allurements; prob- 
ably right, also, in affirming that no one thus enslaved 
even attempts to help himself unless moved thereto 
by divine grace. In his own case the doctrine was 
consciously true. He had been keenly sensible in his 
own person both of the bondage and its degradation. 

But his experience, differing from that of Pelagius 
in almost every respect, differed, perhaps, in nothing 
more than in this: that besides the effects of the orig- 
inal transgression by which men are regarded as being 
sold under sin in a general sense, he had sold himself 
to sin in its most enslaving forms. He had ratified the 
bond with his most powerful enemy, and was held not 
only by the sin of Adam, but much more effectually 
by hisown, A person may inherit an appetite for in- 
toxicating drinks; but he will be in no bondage to his 
appetite until he bas given the demen of drink power 
over his nature by actual indulgence. So in reference 
to all the sins of sensuous passion. 

Augustine could not know that temptation would 
have had the same power over him if his early life 
had been more carefully guarded, and if he had actu- 
ally refrained from those forms of sin which so early 
enslaved him; and the fact—which all experience 
proves—that there are differences with different 
persons, in the power of temptation, in the degree 
of bondage, shows that there will, or may, be some 
who will not be conscious of any bondage at all; who 
will remember that they have often resisted tempta- 
tion, and who will honestly believe that they could 
have done so at other times. 

It is not, therefore, in the least surprising that Pela- 
gius, who inherited the Northern rather than the 
Southern temperament, who had grown up in the 
temperate atmosphere of Britain rather than beneath 
the stimulating influences of the North African cli- 
mate, who had been carefully bred in a convent and 
not exposed to the temptations of the world, and who 
had, in fact, never indulged enslaving passions, should 
not be conscious of anything like a bondage to sin. 
He iad generally resisted such temptations as he had 
been exposed to, and believed that he had always had 
and always would have power to resist. 

As to the equal and absolute freedom of choice be- 
tween good and evil which he affirmed, we may well 
doubt whether he ever possessed it himself. We know 
he was wrong when he affirmed it of all mankind. 
On the other hand, with regard to the helpless bond- 
age tosin which Augustine set forth, he was doubtless 
right when he affirmed it of himself. It was probably 
true in a great majority of instances, as things were 
in Augustine’s time. In his reply to the arguments of 
Julian of Eclanum, he could appeal with the greatest 
confidence to the religious consciousness of his iime in 
support of this view. But we are not sure that he was 
right in affirming it of Pelagius, in whose peculiar 
nature and experience it probably never was true. 

We may hence perceive what kind of character and 
experience wil! naturally produce Augustinians, and 
what peculiar temperament and training will produce 
natural Pelagians; and while any man has a right to 
affirm that he was himself totally depraved and un- 
able to do anything good, his right to affirm it of other 
men is not so clear. Only one of the two sons in the 
parable was a prodigai; and while this one, perhaps, 
made the better and more orthodox Christian of the 
two in the end, there is, after all, reason to believe and 
hope that as some of the worst and strongest of the 
evil propensities of human nature are, in @ measure, 
kept in check and subdued by the progress of Chris- 
tian principle and the carefulness and completeness of 
Christian nurture, the number of natural Pelagians— 
that is, of those who will never be conscious of the 
terrible bondage to sin which Augustine experienced— 
will constantly increase, and that, too, without devel- 
oping any heretical tendency dangerous to the inter- 
ests of Christianity. It would, indeed, be a pity if 
Christian teachers should ever think it necessary to 
instruct Christian parents to see that their children 
are all well “sold under sin’’ in order to give them a 
good foundation for the doctrine of total depravity. 

From the illustration above used to show the greatly 
increased power which sinful tendencies inherent in 
our nature acquire by actual indulgence, we may see 
the apparent plausibility of the position of those theo- 
logians who hold that the first sin of every human being 
might and ought to have been avoided. This position 
would doubtless be true if every person were brought 
upon the stage having, like Adam, a fully-developed 
understanding and moral sense; but when we attempt 
to apply such a principle to the actual conditions of 
human life we find that it is speculative rather than 
practical. No man knows when he committed his 
first sin. No man remembers that he committed such 
a first sin and lost his power of resistance immediately 
thereafter. 

The development of the understanding and moral 
sense is so gradual that no line can be drawn between 
the darkness and the twilight, the twilight and the 
dawn. The famous “first sin ’’ we find to be altogether 
mythical. The dawn of the moral consciousness is, 
we believe, generally characterized by a vague un- 
easiness of conscience, a conscious want of moral rec 
titude, rather than by the remembrance of a sin actu 
ally committed. 

The purely metaphysical and speculative theory, 
which declares that up to the time of regeneration 
every act and thought and desire and purpose is 
wrong ané hateful to God, that things relatively right 
are yet absolutely and totally wrong, we have no 
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space here to discuss; nor do we think that any dis- 
cussion of this position is needful. 

Experience unquestionably proves that sin is iney- 
itable to every son and daughter of Adam who sur- 
vives the period of infancy; and the sin involyes, 
doubtless, an increased tendency to evil, or a certain 
loss of moral freedom, accompanied, also, by a degree 
of remorse and the consequent reaction against the 
bondage incurred ; the same experience proving a 
savor of life to one and of death to another. . 

Augustine’s doctrine of man’s bondage to sin is easy 
to understand and is everywhere confirmed by expe- 
rience. The Pelagian theory of absolute and inalien- 
able freedom of the will is contradicted both by reason 
and experience. No moral progress would be possible 
under such a system. Man would thus be eternally 
liable to sin. Practically, at least, it is only by eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, only by 
an actual experience of sin and its effects, that any 
strength and consistengy of virtue can be developed. 

And if the experience of evil, as all reason and his- 
tory teaches, furnishes the necessary ground for a sure 
and reliable moral development, then it would seem 
that the fall of Adam, with its consequences entailed 
upon his posterity, would be the best and most merci- 
ful arrangement possible; the best, in that with the 
inheritance of evil there comes also the means of a 
permanent deliverance from it; and the most merci- 
ful, in that we thus have the necessary experience of 
evil without incurring all the terrible responsibility of 
wanton, unprovoked and utterly inexcusable sin. We 
may not, indeed, pretend or hope to fathom all the 
depths of the mysteries of this profound and intricate 
subject; but we may, at least, obtain such glimpses of 
the wisdom and mercy of the divine economy as shall 
prompt us to exclaim, with the Apostle: ‘Oh, the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How inscrutable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” 








THE ADVENTURES OF MARQUETTE. 
By Joun S. C. ABnorr. 


EARLY three hundred and fifty years ago, 

in April, 1541, De Soto, in his adventurous march, 
discovered the majestic Mississippi, not far from the 
southern border of the State of Tennessee. No white 
man’s eye had ever before beheld that flood, whose 
banks are now inhabited by busy millions. The In- 
dians informed him that all the region below consisted 
of dismal, endless, uninhabitable swamps. De Soto, 
world-weary and woe-stricken, died upon the banks 
of the river, and in its fathomless depths his body 
found burial. 

These cruel adventurers, insanely impelled in search 
of mines of gold, founded no settlements, and left be- 
hind them no traces of their passage, save that by their 
cruelties they had excited the implacable ire of the 
Indians against the white man. A hundred years of 
earth’s many griefs lingered slowly away, while these 
vast solitudes were peopled only by wandering Indian 
tribes whose record must forever remain unknown. 

In the year 1641, some French envoys from Canada, 
seeking to open friendly trade with the Indians for the 
purchase of furs, penetrated the north-west of our 
country as far as the Falls of St. Mary, near the outlet 
of Lake Superior. The most friendly relations existed 
between these Frenchmen and the Indians, wherever 
the tribes were encountered. This visit led to no set- 
tlement. The adventurous traders purchased many 
furs, with which they loaded their birch canoes; es- 
tablished friendly relations with these distant Indians, 
and greatly extended the region from which furs were 
brought to their trading posts in Canada. 

Twenty more years passed away, over the silent and 
gloomy wilderness, when in 1659, a little band of these 
bold and hardy explorers, in their frail canoes, with 
Indian guides, paddled along the lonely, forest-fringed 
shores of Lake Ontario, ascended the Niagara River to 
the Falls, carried their canoes on their shoulders 
around the rapids, launched them again on Lake Erie, 
traversed that inland sea over two hundred and fifty 
miles, entered the magnificent Strait, passed through 
it to Lake St. Clair, crossed that lake, ascended the St. 
Clair River to Lake Huron, and traversing its whole 
length, a distance of three hundred miles, reached the 
Falls of St. Mary. 

Here, at the distance of more than a thousand miles 
from the least vestiges of civilization, and surrounded 
by numerous and powerful bands of savages, these 
hardy men passed an inclement winter. Amidst rocks 
and gloomy pines they reared their hut. Game was 
abundant, fuel was at their door, the Indians were 
hospitable, and they wanted for nothing. One event 
only darkened these wintry months. The leader of 
the band became lost in the woods and perished. 

In the spring the men returned rejoicingly to Can- 
ada, with their canoes laden with the richest furs. 
They also brought such reports of the docility and 
amiability of the Indians as to inspire the Christians 
in Canada with the intense desire to establish mission- 
ary stations among them. Five years passed away, 
when Father Claude Allouez, with a small band of 
Christian heroes, penetrated these wilds to proclaim 
the glad tidings of the Gospel. Two years after, he 
was followed by Fathes James Marquette, a noble 
man, whose name will never die. 

Marquette established a mission about forty miles 
below the Falls of St. Mary, at a point on’the main 
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land, which he named St. Ignatius, just north of the 
island of Mackinaw. Here he gathered a little band 
loving of disciples. His gentle and devoted spirit won, 
not merely the friendship of the Indians, but thcir 
ardent affections. He was just as safe among them as 
the most beloved father surrounded by his children. 
‘Three years this good man remained in these lonely 
wilds, peacefully and successfully teaching these be- 
nighted children of the forest salvation through an 
atoning Saviour. During all this time his mind ha” 
been much exercised with the thought of exploring 
the limitless and unknown regions south an’ west. 

He had heard rumors of the Mississippi, the Father 
of Waters; and his devout mind peopled the vast 
realms through which it flowed with the lost children 
of God, whom he perhaps might reclaim through the 
Gospel of Jesus, who had come from heaven for their 
redemption. The Governor of Canada was desirous, 
for more worldly reasons, of exploring these regions, 
where future empires might be reared. 

In the spring of 1673, the Governor of Canada sent 
M. Joliet, a gentleman of Quebec, with five boatmen, 
to Point St. Ignatius, to take Marquette and set out in 
search of the much-talked-of river. On the 13th of 
May, this little band of seven men, in two birch canoes, 
commenced their adventurous voyage. They took 
with them some Indian corn and jerked meat, but 
were to live niainly upon such food as they could ob- 
tain by the way. 

On the northwest of Lake Michigan there is a sheet 
of water running south, called Green Bay. It is one 
hundred miles long by twenty or thirty broad. The 
boatmen paddled their frail canoes along the western 
border of this lake until they reached its southern ex- 
tremity, where they found a shallow river flowing 
into it from the south, which they called Fox River. 
They could propel their canoes about thirty miles a 
day. Each night they selected some propitious spot 
for their encampment. Upon some dry and grassy 
mound they could speedily with their axes construct a 
hut which would protect them from the weather. 
Carefully smoothing down the floor, they spread over 
it their ample couch of furs. Fish could be taken in 
abundance. The forest was filled with game. An im- 
mense fire blazing before the open side of the hut gave 
warmth and illumined the sublime scene with almost 
the brilliance of noon-day. Here they joyously cooked 
their suppers, with appetites which rendered the feast 
more luxurious to them probably than any gourmand 
at Delmonico’s ever enjoyed. 

Fach night Father Marquette held a religious service, 
which ail reverently attended. Prayers were offered, 
and their hymns of Christian devotion floated sweetly 
through those sublime solitudes. The boatmen were 
men of a gentle race, who had been taught from in- 
fancy to revere the exercises of the church. 

They came upon several Indian villages. But the 
natives were as friendly as brothers. Many of them 
had visited the station at St. Ignatius, and all of them 
had heard of Father Marquette and his labors of love. 
These children of the forest begged their revered friend 
to desist from his enterprise. 

“There are,” they said, “‘on the great river bad In- 
dians who will cut off your heads without any cause. 
There are fierce warriors who will try to seize you and 
make you slaves. There are enormous birds there 
whose wings darken the air and who can swallow you 
all with your canoes at a mouthful. And worst of all 
there is a malignant demon there who, if you escape 
all other dangers, will cause the waters to boil and 
whirl around you and devour you.” 

To all this the good Marquette replied, “I thank you 
dear friends, for you kind advice, but I cannot follow 
it. There are souls there to save whom the Son of God 
came to earth and died. Their salvation is at stake. I 
would joyfully lay down my life if I could guide them 
to the Saviour.” 

They found the navigation of Fox River impeded 
with many rapids. To surmount these it was necessa- 
ry often to alight from their canoes, and, wading over 
the rough and sharp stones, to drag them up against 
the swift current. They were within the limits of the 
present State of Wisconsin, and found themselves in a 
region of lakes, sluggish streams, and marshes. But 
there were Indian trails, which had been trodden for 
uncounted generations, leading west. These they fol- 
lowed, often painfully carrying their canoes and their 
burdens on their shoulders, for many miles, from 
water to water, over what the Indians called the Car- 
rying Places. ° 

At length they entered a region of remarkable luxu- 
riance, fertility, and beauty. There were crystal 
streams and charming lakes. Magnificent forests were 
interspersed with broad and green prairies. God 
seemed to have formed in these remote realms an 
Eden of surpassing loveliness for the abode of his chil- 
dren. Three tribes, in perfect harmony, occupied the 
region—the Miamis, Mascoutins, and Kickapoos. There 

was a large village with abundant corn-fields around. 
River and lake, forest and prairie were alike alive with 
game. 

To their surprise they found that a French missiona- 
ry, Father Allouez, had reached this distant spot, 
Preaching the Gospel, eight years before. The Indians 
had received him with fraternal kindness. He had 
left in the center of the village a cross, the emblem ‘of 
the crucified Son of God. 

“T found,” Marquette writes, “that these good peo- 
ple had hung skins and belts and bows and arrows on 
the cross, an offering to the Great Spirit, to thank him 


because he had taken pity on them during the winter 
and had given them an abundant chase.” 

No white man had ever penetrated beyond this re- 
gion. These simple, inoffensive people seemed greatly 
surprised that seven unarmed men should venture to 
press on to meet the unknown dangers of the wilder- 
ness heyond—wilds Which their imaginations had peo- 
pled with all conceivable terrors. 

On the 10th of June these heroic men resumed their 
journey. The kind Indians furnished them with two 
guides to lead them through the intricacies of the for- 
est to a river, about ten miles distant, which they 
called Wisconsin, and which they said flowed west- 
ward into the Father of Waters. They soon reached 
this strea~. The Indians helped them to carry their 
canoes and effects across the portage. ‘“ We were then 
left,’’ writes Marquette, “ alone in that unknown coun- 
try, in the hand of God.” 

Our voyagers found the stream hard to navigate. It 
was full of sand-bars and shallows. There were many 
islands covered with the richest verdure. At times 
they came upon landscapes of enchanting beauty, with 
lawns and parks and lakes, as if arranged by the most 
careful hands of art. Down this stream they floated, 
day after day, encamping upon its banks at night, un- 
til on the 19th of June, “ with a joy that I cannot ex- 
press,” they entered the broad, deep, rapid current of 
the majestic Mississippi. 

Easily they could be swept down by the rapid cur- 
rent into the sublime unexplored solitudes below. 
But to paddle back against the swift rolling tide 
would try the muscles of the hardiest men. Still the 
voyagers pressed on. It was indeed a fairy scene 
which now opened before them. Here bold binffs, 
hundreds of feet high, jutted into the river, Here 
were crags of stupendous size and of every variety of 
form, oftenj reminding one of Europe’s most pictur- 
esque stream, where 

“* The castled crags of Drachenfels, 
Frown o’er the wide and winding Rhine.” 

Again the prairie would spread out its ocean-like ex- 
panse, embellished with groves, garlanded with flow- 
ers of gorgeous colors waving in the summer breeze, 
checkered with sunshine and the shade of passing 
clouds, with roving herds of the stately buffalo and 
the graceful antelope. And again the gloomy forest 
would appear, extending over countless leagues, where 
bears, wolves and panthers found a congenial home. 

Having descended the river nearly two hundred 
miles they came to an Indian trail, leading back into 
the country. It was so well trodden as to give evi- 
dence that a powerful tribe was near. It speaks well 
for the Indians—for the reputation which they then 
enjoyed—tbat Marquette, with his French companion, 
M. Joliet, far away in the wilderness, seven huudred 
miles from any spot which a white man’s foot had ever 
before trod, should not have hesitated alone to enter 
this trail in search of the habitations of this unknown 
tribe. They left all their companions, with the canoes, 
on the bank of the river. 

For six miles they followed the narrow track, when 
they came in sight of a large Indian village. It was 
on an open plain, so that the Indians saw them ap- 
proaching when at quite a distance. They knew, of 
course, that two strangers, unarmed, could not be ad- 
vancing with any hostile intent. Four of the patri- 
archs of the village immediately came forward, bear- 
ing a pipe of peace, which was highly ornamented 
with brilliantly colored plumes. As these chiefs drew 
near they saw, to their surprise and delight, that the 
strangers were pale faces. Though none of them had 
ever before seen a white man, the knowledge of his 
arrival had spread widely through all the tribes. The 
»French had pursued such a course of justice and 
friendliness with the Indians that, wherever they 
went, they were hospitably received. 

One of these gentlemen of the barbarian school, as 
he led the guests into his cabin, said, ‘‘ How beautiful 
is the sun, Frenchmen, when it shines upon you, as you 
come to visit us. Our whole village greets you witha 
welcome. You shall find a home in all our dwellings.” 

The strangers were entertained with the utmost 
hospitality. As they were about to take their leave, 
a venerable chief approached Marquette and suspend- 
ing, by a cord, a richly decorated pipe about his neck, 
said, 

“This is the sacred calumet. It signifies that, wher- 
ever you bear it, you are the messengers of peace. 
All our tribes will respect it, and will protect you 
from every harm.” 

We cannot record this friendly reception without 
emotion. How beautiful is peace! How different 
would the history of this world have been but for 
man’s inhumanity to man. On reaching their boats 
the little band of voyagers continued their journeying 
down the lonely and silent river. They floated beyond 
the mouths of the turbid Missouri and the beautiful 
Ohio. Carefully they observed these important points, 
but they made no attempt to explore either of these 
streams. The Ohio was, then, and for some years 
after, called the Wabash. 

Still they floated on, several hundred miles farther, 
until they reached the mouth of the Arkansas. Here 
again they found a large Indian village. They were 


received by the natives with the same hospitality 
which had marked their intercourse with the Indians 
during the whole of their route. 

They now turned back and taboriously reascended 
the majestic Mississippi, slowly forcing their way 





against the swift current. Their upward voyage was 





commenced the 17th of July 1673. Instead of continu- 
ing their upward course to the Wisconsin river, they 
entered_the Illinois river, and again reached Green 
Bay by way of Lake Michigan. They had been about 
two months upon this voyage. During this time the 
devoted missionary had lost no opportunity of pro- 
claiming to the Indians the Christian’s God, and the 
way of salvation through faith in an atoning Saviour. 

Even then Marquette had no conception of the true 
grandeur of that valley he had entered, extending 
from the Allegheny ridges to the Rocky Mountains, 
Still, when the tidings of his wonderful discoveries 
reached Quebec, the exciting intelligence was received 
with the ringing of bells, with salvos of artillery, and, 
most prominent and important of all, by nearly the 
whole population, led by the clergy and other dignita- 
ries of the place, going in procession to the cathedral 
where the Te Deum was sung in thanksgiving to God. 

In Marquette’s account of this voyage he writes, 
“Nowhere did we see such grounds, meadows, woods, 
stags, buffaloes, deer, wild cats, bustards, swans, ducks, 
parroquets and even beavers, as on the Illinois river.” 

By the earnest request of the Illinois Indians Mar- 
quette returned to them and continued with them, 
revered and beloved, preaching the Gospel for two 
years. On the 18th of May, 1675, as he was ascending 
Lake Michigan, with his boatmen, he proposed landing, 
at the mouth of a small stream, for the celebration of 
mass. He left his men in the canoe while lie went a 
short distance into the solitude of the forest to pray. 
As some time passed, and he did not return, they 
called to mind that he had said, before he left them, 
that he felt that the hour of his death was near at 
hand, They went to seek him. He was lying upon a 
green mound dead, with his hands folded as in prayer. 
The boatmen silently and sadly dug ‘his grave, and left 
his mortal remains in the solitude of the forest on the 
banks of the stream which now bears the name of 
Marquette. 

“Tis a glorious thing to die, 
As dies the Christian with his armor on.” 








“ FEAR NOT, I AM WITH THEE” 


CHRIST, that I could see Thee as Thou art, 
And lay my head upon Thy mighty heart! 
But now we only see Thee, Lord, in part, 
Through a glass—darkly. 


Would I might look into Thy pitying eyes 

That bid my nobler, braver self arise, 

Would I might grasp Thy hand, and so grow wisel 
Oh come, Lord Jesus! 


I bid Thee come, yet know I Thou art here— 

Above, around, within—my God is near ; 

Wherefore this haunting doubt, this coward fear 
That cloud our vision? 
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HONORARY DOCTORATES OF 1874. 


; PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 9, 1874. 
Editors Christian Union: 
T could hardly be expected that in so large a 
list of names of men and colleges as that given in 
your article on “The Honorary Doctorates of 1874" 
every statement should be perfect, and I am surprised 
to find it so accurate and complete. But if the record 
is to be a permanent one there are some slight errors 
in it which might be corrected, and thus enhance its 
value. 

The “ Stokes’? made D.D. by Dickinson College has 
for his initials “‘E. H.”” The Wesleyan College that 
conferred the same degree on W. F. Mallalieu is not 
located in Georgia. Dr. M. belongs to the New En- 
gland Conference, and it is more likely to have come 
from a Northern Methodist institution—perhaps the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, O.—but of 
that I am not now certain, although I remember to 
have noted it at the time. Mt. Union, O., College con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on Rev. R. H. Hurlburt and 
Rey. S. H. Geiger at the same time it gave it to Mark 
Trafton—the last of whom you have noticed, but not 
the other two. Muskingum College is not located in 
Missouri, as you query, but in New Concord, Muskin- 
gum co., O., on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio R.R., 
58 miles west of the Ohio river. It not only conferred 
the degree of D.D. on Rey. D. W. Fisher, but also upon 
Rey. S. M. Hickman, Presiding Elder of the McCon- 
nelisville District, and another minister. It is under 
the patronage of what are called Covenanters. The 
‘“Fairall’’ who received his degree from Upper Iowa 
University has for his initials ** H. H.” 

I feel certain that in regard to many of the western 
colleges your list is incomplete. I see nothing of Alle- 
gheny College, located at Meadville, Pa.; of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, located at Washington, Pe. ; 
of the University of West Virginia, located at Morgan- 
town, West Va.; of New Market College, O.; of Jeffer- 
son College, at New Athens, O.; of Ohio University, 
at Athens, O.; of McKendree College, Ill.; of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, O.; of the Oberlin 
College, and of several others, nearly all of which con- 
ferred degrees in 1874. 

Notwithstanding all this, your list is a valuable one, 
and it is a wonder that no general record was ever 
made prior to 1873. 

Yours, &c., W. B. WarTKINs, 
Pastor Butler St. M. B. Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mountain Calks, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


TRUTH DISCLOSED THROUGH IMAG- 
INATION. 


(REVELATION, 5TH CHAP.) 





Twix MountAIN Howse, ) 
; SATURDAY MORNING, Sept. 12, 1874. f 

“] saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a 
book written within and on the back side, sealed with seven 
seals.”’ 

T was a roll,—a book, not in our sense of the 
term, but in the ancient,—and could be written, 
like a sheet of paper, on both sides. 

*“ And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, 
Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof?” 

It is not possible for us, with our western habits, to 
fall into the state of mind which first produced and 
then was educated by the oriental mode of symbolism, 
as, using a tower to signify a city; using an urn to 
signify a river; using various beasts of the field to 
signify certain moral qualities or important person- 
ages. We do it asa matter of ornamentation, or for a 
rhetorical purpose; but it was a part of the scheme of 
their education. It was radical and fundamental with 
them. It was to them what the letters of the alphabet, 
which are symbols of sounds and words, are in ours. 
It seems very strange to talk about a lion signifying a 
personage, but when they used the term “ lion’? what 
they thought of wasa man. When we use it we think 
of the thing itself in its literal sense; whereas when 
they used it they only thought of the thing which was 
represented by it. “Crowns,” “kings,” ‘ locusts,” 
**lambs,”’ “‘ vials,’’ “* harps,’’ ‘ odors,’’ ‘“‘smoke’’—these 


’ things when spoken of in Revelation are truths to the 


imagination, and are meant to suggest, as they did to 
the ancients, not the material objects of which they 
are the names, but spiritual things. 

“One of the elders saith unto me, Weep not; behold the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath pre- 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. 
And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the 
four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain (that everlasting symbol in the Jewish ser- 
vice, the slaying of the lamb), having seven horns, and 
seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of?God sent forth into 
all the earth.” 

In olden times the number seven had connected 
with it some mystic idea. If you come to draw, as 
some old painters did, a lamb with seven horns, and 
with seven eyes stuck all over its head, it is ludicrous; 
but such were the designations which came down 
through the Jewish history to represent the ideal 
man; andif you regard them as representing divine 
elements; if you read with your mind [glancing from 
the symbol to the seven horns and seven eyes as repre- 
senting power, and insight, and knowledge, and other 
elements which constitute the seven spirits of God 
sent forth into the earth; if you take them in that 
generalizing way, you fall more nearly into the line 
of the understanding of those for whom the Revela- 
tion was written. The lamb signified that unknown 
center toward which all conceivable symbolizations 
had pointed. 

“And he came and took the book out of the right hand of 
him that sat upon the throne.’”’ 

Of course that 1s to be taken not literally, but rep- 
resentatively. 

**And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made 
us unto our God kings and priests ; and we shall reign on the 
earth. And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders; and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


The disclosure of the divine beauty and wisdom 
and excellence in the other life is such as strikes a 
thrill through the universe of God. 

** And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard 1 saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be {unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 

I suppose there was never a dramatic representation 
that gave such a sense of the ecstacy produced by the 
presence of God and the universality of it as this. 


' BR: Those “ four beasts” spoken of [Mr. BEECHER: I never 
Call them beasts—I always call them creatures], I have heard 
called living symbols—symbols of intense vitality—in animals, 
and birds, and all kinds of life. 

Mr. BEEcHER: These figures are used very much as 
paintis. If you take a large oil painting of a master 
representing magnificent warriors and heroes, for 
instance—you single out some steed, perhaps, that ap- 
pears to have fire in his eye; and you say, “ What a 
wonderful expression there is in that eye!” And you 
go and look at it; but when you come near it, you see 
that there is nothing but a daub, a little dash of the 
brush, where the fire seemed to be; and the more you 
magnify it with a miscroscope, the more absurd it be- 
comes. In itself it is nothing but a little whisk of the 
brush; but when it is seen at a distance, and the 


imagination is brougbt to bear upon it, it looks like 
the eye of a mighty steed. 

R.: There was a colored girl in Hartford who, when talking 
about the Bible, said she did not like some parts of it because 
she could not understand them, but that she liked the Reve- 
lation because she could understand it. There is no book 
in the Bible that was understood to such a purpose by the 
slaves of the South through all their troubles as the book of 
Revelation, because they perceived that these living images 
meant something good to them. They did not ask to under- 
stand them as we try to; they were merely lifted up and com- 
forted by them. To them, in their simplicity and childlike- 
ness, they were as a poem or as music. You meet the splendid 
imagery of the Revelation among the colored people of the 
South constantly. I recollect old Cudjo who had fenced 
in a piece of ground in our neighborhood [in Florida], and 
worked upon it, supposing that it was his. He had split “tree 
tousand rail heself ;"" and a man came in, and, by some fraud 
of title, took the land, his “tree tousand rail,” and every- 
thing, and ordered him off. He had one bale of cotton that 
he had raised, and that was all he got for the land. In telling 
of it, he said, ‘* Dat man come and say, ‘ You go off dis land.’ 
I say, ‘Dis my land: I bought it.’ He say, ‘Go off from it.’ 
Den I say, ‘Dese tree tousand rail I split ebery one mysel.’ 
*Can’t help it,’ he say; ‘you go off.’ ‘I get it back agin,’ I 
say. ‘No you won't,’ he say. ‘ Yes I will, by-and-by,’ I say. 
He say, ‘I don’t know you.’ I say, ‘ You don’t know me, but 
de Lord, he know me; and one ob dese days de angel Gabrel 
come, wi’ one foot on de sea, and one on de land, and he blow 
once for ole Uncle Cudjo’.””. He understood Revelation, and 
the thought that the angel would blow once for him quite 
comforted him. About two weeks afterward, by the inter- 
vention of some of the neighbors, who knew that Cudjo was 
an honest man, it was ascertained that his oppressor had not 
made out the fulfilment of the law, and they made it out at 
Washington in behalf of Cudjo, and his land was restored to 
him; and he said that the angel blew quicker than he ex- 
pected ! 

Mr. BeecHer: You will find precisely that where 
men of high moral purpose and enthusiasm are brought 
up under a despotism. You will find in every age 
and all over the world, as in the case of the Waldenses 
and Huguenots, and Puritans and Scotch Covenant- 
ers, that when men are cut off from society-institutions 
and earthly helps they are apt to go back to the 
prophets in the Old Testament, or to Revelation in 
the New, or to both of them. Persons who are cut off 
from all ordinary and reasonable expectation betake 
themselves to the shadowy land of mysticism, and 
carry themselves through the most tremendous crises 
of human experience on the appeal of God to their 
imagination, or to their moral sense through their im- 
agination, and not on the appeal of God to their con- 
science through their reason. 

Now, New England has one fundamental heresy. 
The typical New England man thinks that everything 
in God’s universe can be reduced to an idea, and ex- 
pressed in an intellectual form. New Englanders, 
therefore, are always attempting to take the marrow 
out of things. As we take the crab, and suck the mar- 
row out of each particular joint, so they take every 
figure, illustration and symbol in the prophecies or in 
Revelation, and want to crush it, and squeeze out the 
marrow that is in it, and bring it into the form of an 
intellectual statement; but that is absolutely impossi- 
ble. It is absurd. 

Q.: It seems to me that the New England error is not, as 
you say, in the general belief that everything can be reduced 
to anj intellectual idea, but in the false supposition that it is 
in the power of any man or any combination of men to re- 
duce everything in the present life to an intellectual idea. 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, can you reduce music to an in- 
tellectual idea? 

R.: I think the Lord can. 

Mr. Brrecuer: I do not see how you can think the 
Lord can unless you take the boyish view that the Lor 
can do everything. When we children used to discuss 
the subject, Charles insisted that the Lord could not 
do everything—for instance, that he could not make a 
sheet of paper with only one side to it! 

Q.: That isan illustration from an entirely different class 
of things. We are taught that in the other life we shall have 
no physical body, that there will be only a soul; but do not 
you suppose, though there may be no sound of music, that 
the idea of music will remain ? 

Mr. BeecuErR: The proposition lies in its being re- 
duced to an intellectual form of statement. It does 
not follow that our intellect will be the same in the 
other life that it is here. We know that much that we 
learn is higher than that which we learn by the per- 
ception of material and physical qualities, and through 
the reasoning intellect. We know perfectly well that 
what we call the intuition, or the imagination, takes in 
things which it is impossible for the intellect to com- 
prehend. The intellect, as we have it here, is adapted 
simply to the conditions of this lower state; but when 
we rise into the other life we shall have a different in- 
tellect. There, instead of reducing music, or bigher 
truths of any kind, to the form of statement, by our 
earthly intellect, we shall have an intellect which will 
reject such propositions, and apprehend all manner of 
glorious imaginary qualities. Then we shall think by 
feeling, and not feel by thinking. 

I am distinctly conscious, in preaching, when my 
health is perfectly good, and my subject is congenial 
to me, and adapted to my nature, of rising into states 
in which I have an outlook and insight into a realm 
before which words are as powerless as hands are to 
grasp the landscape on the other side of the mountain. 
The truth, under such circumstances, is more clear to 
my inward vision than is anything that I see or hear 
or feel to my outward senses. I apprehend things 





that are absolutely non-expressible by apy human 








words. I experience what may be likened to the open- 
ing of a window into heaven; and it gives me a con- 
ception of whaé the future may be. 

Q. : Is not that implied in the 13th of Corinthians? 

Mr. BEEcHER: Yes. Paul there tells us that the 
sum of all our knowledge in this life is so fragmentary 
that in comparison with the knowledge of the other 
life it is what the imperfect notions of childhood are 
in comparison with the ideas of manhood. When we 
die, and go into the other life, we shall look back upon 
the sum total of our knowledge on earth as in old 
age we look back upon our childish plays. There is 
something of truth in everything that we remember 
about childhood; but as measured by the more per- 
fect knowledge of manhood it is fragmentary. 

Q.: Does he not say that it is in the direction of fecling 
rather than of intellect ? 

Mr. BEECHER: His words are: 

“We know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away.”’ 

There will be something left after that which is 
shifting and evanescent, after the froth, is off; and it 
will be something substantial. What is it? Faith, 
hope, love, the greatest of them being love. That is 
going to stand the wreck of time, and dissolution, and 
change, and evolution, and will be fouhd potential. 








CHRISTIAN UNION AT BONN. 
By LEONARD WoolsEy BAcon. 
GENEVA, September 25. 


HE prevailing idea of Christian Union is that 

of uniting certain classes of Christians against 
certain other classes of Christians,—generally with the 
ulterior idea that if only such league can be made large 
enough and strong enough the Christians left outside 
can be either brought in or put down. Ihave my own 
reasons for doubting whether Catholic Unity will ever 
be arrived at by that road; which was a good reason 
for not going on to Bonn to see what was visible to 
the public of Dr. Dullinger’s pocket convention for 
“the re-union of the churches.’”’ But then I have a 
great respect for all honest efforts for the healing of 
schism; which is reason enough for informing myself 
and the Christian Union as to the proceedings and 
results of the Bonn meeting. 

The meeting was held simply on the invitation of 
Dr. Dillinger, addressed to certain individuals of his 
acquaintance in the Old Catholic, Greek, and Prot- 
estant Episcopalian churches, The object was to talk 
over the theological differences between these sects, 
and see whether a basis could be found, not for consol- 
idation or confederation, but for mutual recognition. 
It is only just to the venerable Dullinger to say that 
his interest in this question of the possible bringing 
together of the fragments of divided Christendom is 
no new thing. It has been much in his thought and 
writings throughout his long and splendid career as a 
theologian. And yet one can not but see that his in- 
terest in it has been intensified and made practical by 
his new position as leader in a very circumscribed and 
not very numerous secession from the Roman Catholic 
Church. From that vast communion within which 
his whole life has revolved he finds himself and his 
colleagues excluded. It is both patural and right that 
they should reach out with craving for fellowship in 
some other direction. 

Happily, they have not to reach very far toward the 
West to find another considerable sect, the Protestant 
Episcopalians, in just the same state of mind. These 
can hold no fellowship with their Protestant neigh- 
bors; and yet they bave thus far miserably failed in 
their attempts to open relations of communion with 
anybody else. Naturally, these two bodies,—though 
representing schools of doctrine which have denounced 
each other for three centuries as heretic and Anti- 
christ, and though pledged respectively to formularies 
each of which was expressly intended to contradict 
the other on points declared to be vital,—have no se- 
rious difficulty in coming to a good understanding. 
But when it is desired to add strength and dignity to 
the alliance by bringing in the seventy-five millions of 
the venerable and orthodox Greek Church, who are 
not in the least conscious of needing fellowship from 
outside, a serious difficulty at once arises. For (tell it 
not in Princeton; publish it not in the streets of An- 
dover and Wew Haven; lest the daughters of the 
Presbyterian rejoice; lest the daughters of the Puri- 
tan triumph!) the Greek Church does not consider the 
Protestant Episcopalian to have any valid ordination! 
It allows he may be a very estimable sort of person, in 
his way, and may even be useful,.as a lay preacher, 
according to bis light. But as for the genuine succes- 
sion and valid sacraments—bless you! he has no more 
conception of these spiritual blessings than the most 
benighted Methodist or Quaker! This is the view 
which the Greeks generally take of the Protestant 
Episcopalian, whether English or American; and I 
submit that considering how much love has been 
spent by Episcopalians on the Greek hierarchy, and the 
honest pride with which they have so long boasted of 
their “organic connection” with the Eastern churches, 
it is not at all kind in the latter to disavow the rela- 
tionship. At the same time it isa beautiful study in 
human nature to observe how Protestant Episcopa- 
lian clergymen take it, when told that they may be 
very good men but have no right to call themselves 
ministers. I judge from aslightly exasperated remark 
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of Bishop Kerfoot that he did not like it; but I may 
be mistaken. In general, the English and American 
brethren seem to have shown praiseworthy meekness, 
when the Eastern clergymen, on being invited by Dr. 
Dvllinger to adopt his proposition affirming the valid- 
ity of the Anglican ordinations, replied -hat they 
would take it home and think about it. So, then, the 
most vital question to the English and American Epis- 
opal churches in this matier of the intercommunion 
of churches,—the question whether they themselves 
ave churches at all—lies over till another year. Dr. 
Dollinger feels very sure that they are churches, and 
have, if not a first-rate, at least a pretty fair article of 
apostolical succession. But some of the mosi eminent 
of the Old Catholics have expressed to me,’privately, 
their serious doubts on that score, aud quite derided 
the idea of resorting to the Anglicans for the consecra- 
tion of a bishop. It is very desirable that this question, 
on which the hope of salvation of many of our fellow- 
citizens turns, should be authoritatively settled. It is 
‘a great pity, and excessively annoying to the High 
Church. party, to have it lying so at loose ends for a 
whole year to come. 

Another of the subjects brought forward by Dr. 
Dillinger was that of the new Roman doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. This he 
proposed to condemn, not merely as unauthoritative, 
but as false. By some accident (which it will be well 
for him to explain the next time he goes to confession) 
a young Roman Catholic from England was present; 
and he begged that such a declaration, tending to 
hinder any future fellowship with conscientious Ultra- 
montane Christians, might not be made. It was ob- 
vious that he did not understand the true nature of a 
Christian Union platform—that it is a contrivance to 
exclude certain sorts of Christians; and the brethren 
intended to be shut out by this little arrangement are 
Ultramontane Catholics and non-Episcopalian Prot- 
estants. 

I need not dwell in detail on the course which the 
rest of the twelve propositions followed. It is clear 
enough that the discussion was mainly a renewal of 
that old theological game in which doctors holding 
opposite views amuse themselves with contriving 
forms of language in which they can unite without 
agreeing. For instance, on the capital point of the 
filioque in the Creed—the procession of the Holy 
Spirit “from the Son’’—there were two parties pres- 
ent, those who believed it to be a true doctrine but 
inserted in the Creed without authority, and those 
who believed it to be both unauthorized and a flat 
heresy. The proposition declaring the insertion of the 
phrase to have been unauthorized, without disparage- 
ment to the truth contained in it, was made acceptable 
to all by amending it to the effect—* the truth which 
may be contained in it,” or may not be. Other topies 
presented were: the authority of the Scriptures and 
of tradition; justification by faith; works of superero- 
gation; the sacraments; confession; prayers for the 
dead; and the sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper. 

Doubtless such consultations as this at Bonn are not 

altogether useless, when carried on, as this seems to 
have been, in a good spirit. But I cannot attach to 
this meeting the importance which some of my friends 
who were there attribute toit. And this for several 
reasons, in brief: 1. Because the agreement attained is 
only apparent; 2. Because even this result, attained 
by a few select members of several sects, cannot carry 
their sects with them—as Bishop Kerfoot would doubt- 
less find if he were to try introducing the Bonn theses 
as a series of resolutions in his General Convention. 
8. Doctrinal variations have been only a part, and 
perhaps not the largest part, of the causes producing 
and maintaining the schisms. 4. If Christian union, 
on the favorite plan of uniting certain Christians to 
the exclusion of certain other Christians, were carried 
to its highest conceivable success, and Christendom 
were consolidated at last into two mutually exclusive 
sects, we should be worse off and farther away from 
real Christian union than we aremow. 5. The basis of 
Catholic unity—the platform, or rather the rock, on- 
which the Church Catholic, the communion of saints, 
is built—is not dogma, but faith. 6. The hopeful way 
out of the practical difficulties of schism, especially in 
America, is not that of diplomacy among doctors of 
divinity of various sects, but that which begins at 
the other end with seeking a way of reconciling local 
sectarian divisions in little villages. I believe that the 
Episcopal church in America, if it only knew its own 
mission, has some grand advantages for this Work. If 
it could rid itself of sundry canons that bind it hand 
and foot, abate a little of that high and mighty tone 
which is so apt to make people smile, and apply to 
such a ministry of reconciliation one half of the 
energy now expended in fomenting local schisms at 
home, and in begging for recognition and Christian 
union at the ends of the earth, it might do a great 
thing for itself, and a greater thing for American 
Christianity, and make all other Christian commu- 
nions grateful to it in spite of themselves. 
f The personnel of the meeting was respectable. The 
only notable representatives of Anglican theology 
were: Bishop Harold Browne, Dean Howson, and 
Canon Liddon, but these were certainly enough. But 
the meeting mainly consisted of Dr. DUllinger, whose 
octogenarian vigor, complete command of every con- 
troversy involved, and polyglot readiness in acting 
both as chairman and interpreter for discussions be- 
tween speakers of different languages were the theme 
of everybody’s wonder. 
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DR. CHANNING AND MISS AIKIN., 
Correspondence ¢ William Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy 

Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. Edited by Anna Letitia Lebreton. 

Boston: Koberts Brothers. 1874. 

This is a book of no common interest and value. It 
is a kind of running commentary on the great ques- 
tions and events which interested the best public of 
England and America during the years which it coy- 
ers. These topics are treated from the standpoints of 
two persons of culture and genius, both of them deeply 
religious, and alive to everything touching the highest 
interests of men. The general sympathy between the 
two, and the differences of sex, country, and person- 
ality, give both harmony and variety to the corre- 
spondence. We suspect that, among the changes of the 
thirty years since Dr. Channing’s death, such letters as 
these have ceased to be written. It seems extraordi- 
nary to us now that a man of his high position and 
many duties could find time to discuss at such length 
the great topics of religion, literature and politics 
with a private correspondent. Indeed at the outset 
his letters seem abrupt and hurried, as if crowded by 
more pressing avocations; while she writes with the 
leisure and finish of a not very busy woman. But 
he is soon drawn on to write at greater length, and 
indeed he found in the lady a mind worthy of his own. 
Her letters are quite as good as his, and have indeed 
something of that superiority which a woman’s letters 
generally have over a man’s of equal mental power. 
In hers there appears sometimes, though rarely, a 
gleam of humor, which is utterly absent from his. The 
American and English traits too come out in contrast: 
in him faith is more undaunted and hope more san- 
guine; while she has the fuller historical knowledge 
and the clearer perception of the obstacles to human 
advance; in a word, she is the child. of the Old World 
and he of the New. She looks up to him as her relig- 
ious teacher, and her letters are full of enthusiastic 
gratitude for the benefit she derives from his writings. 
In his profound and cheerful faith she finds help against 
the tendency to skepticism and despondency; and 
sometimes, when he writes somewhat despairingly, she 
in turn cheers and encourages him. One feature of 
the letters is the elevated feeling with which all sub- 
jects are regarded; on neither side is there anything 
petty or ignoble; there is no sectarianism in religion 
or politics, no class prejudice. The range of topics is 
wide. The great events of those busy years in both 
countries, but especially in England, come up for dis- 
cussion; the Reform Bill and its consequences, the 
Oxford High Church movement, Victoria’s corona- 
tion, the various religious parties in England, the 
“voluntary ” system in America, slavery, the English 
social system, pauperism, West India emancipation, 
the setting and the rising lights of literature—Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Carlyle, Macaulay, Miss Martineau, 
Hallam—these are specimens of the subjects which fill 
the letters, with frequent recurrence to the great per- 
manent themes of religion and humanity. Dr. Chan- 
ning draws from Miss Aikin a good many interesting 
and shrewd remarks about English history, especially 
as to the time of Charles I., of whom she wrote a Life. 
In general perhaps it may be said that the best things 
from her are passages which with no small cleverness 
and insight lay open the workings of the inner life of 
England, while Dr. Channing appears strongest in his 
generalizations on the broader themes of human uature 
and religion. One is struck with the even balance of 
his mind, even in the freedom and haste of a private 
correspondence; he sees all sides, and is not betrayed 
into easy optimism, still less into hopelessness. The 
book gets a special interést from the contrasts which 
it suggests between that time and this. The changes 
which have been wrought are marvelous, not only in 
the external constitutions and circumstances of the two 
nations, but in the moral atmosphere. A wider intel- 
lectual freedom, deeper skepticisms and more radical 
conflicts, yet withal, especially in this country, a great 
increase in mutual understanding and charity between 
religious opponents—these are some of the features 
that strike usin the comparison. Yet we feel no less 
how the deeper observations of the correspondents, as 
to the inherent strength and weakness of human nature 
itself, hold good quite as much now as when they were 
made. Of the book as a whole, we can only speak in 
praise; it is edited with excellent taste, and the me- 
chanical execution is good; and few books of this pro- 
ductive season will yield more pleasure and profit to 
appreciative readers. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Outlines of the World's History, Ancient, Medisval and Mod- 
ern, with Special Relation to the History of Civilization 
and the Progress of Mankind. By William Swinton. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This is the most valuable work of its kind that we 
have seen. It was apparently written for use as a 
school text-book, but iis matter and manner will 
generally satisfy far older and more critical pupils 
than are found inside of school-house doors. In spite 
of the many temptations to which the writer of a his- 
torical text-book is subjected—temptations to tell his- 
torical stories because they are interesting, and without 
first proving their correctness; to crowd countless de- 
tails into inadequate space; to make of a book a mere 
chronological table; to give undue attention and space 
to some favorite ruler or hero; to make all that is said 








tend to the advancement of some pet theory of the 
author’s—all these temptations the author has re- 
sisted. He has occasionally yielded to the weakness 
of allowing a poetic extract to say what he himself 
should have said, and has introduced several expres- 
sions more appropriate to the columns of a live news- 
paper than to the pages of a text-book, but these 
faults may be condoned when we realize how accu- 
rately, readably and philosophically be has written. 
He has aimed to tell who and what certain people 
were, what effect they produced upon the general 
course of civilization and by what means, and to tell 
us what have been the great steps in human progress, 
whether made by religion, politics, philosophy, art, 
science or war. Such a method has no use for any of 
the unimportant matter often found in school his- 
tories, aud consequently develops a book of unusual 
practical value. In illustration, too, the author has 
displayed excellent taste and judgment; there are no 
large pictures of impossible battles, or noted death 
scenes; nor, in fact, more than three engravings which 
are not really of value to the reader. The portraits, 
of which there are many, are well engraved, and 
within very small space. In maps the book is espe- 
cially rich, containing about thirty, each of which 
seems to have been made to illustrate the text accom- 
panying it; the only noticeable lack is that of a map 
of Europe after the late Franco-German war. Many 
of Mr. Swinton’s readers will regret, with us, that his 
devotion to the philosophic nature of history has 
caused him to purposely omit any mention of the an- 
cient civilizations of America, and of certain elements 
of Asian history. While it is true that Mexico, Peru, 
China, Japan and Hindostan have exerted little or no 
influence upon the civilization of to-day, the people 
of these lands cannot now be omitted when the social 
and political considerations of the present century are 
weighed. One valuable feature of the book is the lists 
and sketches of distinguished men of certain eras; but 
why, in his record of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Swinton omits the names of Bryant and Longfellow 
from his list of writers and finds place for Offenbach 
in his list of artists we are unable to imagine. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Osgood & Co., have issued two charming vol- 
umes of a series bearing the title Little Classics, edited 
by Rossiter Johnsop. They are small enough for the 
pocket, with clear type, in tasteful and dainty dress. 
The selections are made for the most part with excel- 
lent judgment. The two volumes are entitled ** Exile” 
and ‘Intellect,’ of which names the first may be 
loosely appropriate, but the second gives no idea of the 
corresponding contents, and might better be replaced 
by “Mystery.” Under “Exile” are grouped DeQuin- 
cey’s powerful description of “ The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe,” (the selections not being confined to fiction, 
though mainly of that class;) Mr. Hale’s masterpiece 
“The Man without a Country; Hawthorue’s weird 
and wonderful “Ethan Brand;’’ a quaint Irish le- 
gend by Gerald Griffin “The Swans of Lir;” James 
Greenwood’s vivid and really terrible “Night in a 
Workhouse”; and Bret Harte’s ‘**Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,’—which, on re-reading amidst such excellent 
companion-pieces, we are inclined to rate more 
highly than ever. The general complexion of these 
stories, it will be seen, is decidedly tragical, a circum- 
stance which the author alludes to and justifies in his 
preface. But we trust that in his third volume he will 
favor us with something of a more cheerful cast, for 
our spirits certainly need it after the gloom and mys- 
tery that fill the volume called “Intellect.” It opens 
with Bulwer’sstory, “* The House and the Brain,” most 
ingenious and effective in its supernatural terrors, 
though weak in the explanation appended. Then we 
have “‘ D’Outre Mort,” one of Mrs. Prescott Spofford’s 
most characteristic and powerful romances; and Poe’s 
“ Fall of the House of Usher,’’ which people of strong 
imagination or weak nerves will do well not to read 
after dark. Dickens’s ‘Chops the Dwarf,” in itself, 
we should suppose, hardly a first-rate classic, serves to 
lighten with its humor the prevailing somberness. 
Hawthorne’s fanciful * Wakefield,” too, scarcely seems 
to belong in such good company. DeQuincey’s “ Mur- 
der, considered as one of the Fine Arts,” and “The 
Captain’s Story,’’ by Mrs. R. H. Davis, complete the 
book. If the series goes on as well as it has begun, its 
volumes can hardly fail to be general favorites. 


Toinette, by Henry Churton, is a very remark- 
able and absorbing story of Southern life. While by no 
means so powerful a literary work as was Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, it will work an even deeper detestation of 
slavery and its inevitable results in the South as well as 
the North; for it is not a tremendous attack, as that 
was, arousing the instinct of personal defense. Mr. 


Churton’s characters, on the contrary, are all persons — 


toward whom our sympathies are strongly drawn; 
the principle, not the individual, is beld respon- 
sible. The introduction, from the Confederate side, 
of the war-element is new and instructive history, 
flashing through the quadroon girl’s tearful romance. 
The characters seem portraits rather than crea- 
tions; their dialogue is marked by that frequent 
shifting between the careless dialect of familiar 
talk and the rather “high-toned” English of more 
formal discourse so characteristic of Southern peo 
ple of the old style. Their originals (excepting, per- 
haps, that of Betty Certain) could be found fifteen 
years ago in many a Southern neighborhood, and their 
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naturalness—their appearance as the helpless results 
of a wrong principle—give to the story a power which 
the most skillful novelist could never have imparted. 
The author is almost as discursive as Victor Hugo, 
but his poetry and philosophy are superior to those of 
the great Frenchman. We have never seen a& better 
treatise on the cause of the late war than is given in a 
short chapter of this book, and people of both sections 
of the country as it was before the war will gratefully 
accept the author’s estimates of their respective 
heroes. His descriptions of noted localities and events 
of the war will be read with intense interest and ap- 
preciation by the adherents of both sides; but neither 


will be able to decide from which section the author 


himself came. Whether from the North or South, he 
is a philosopher of exceptional acuteness, fairness and 
humanity, and a novelist who tells one of the saddest, 
most interesting stories in the simplest and most un- 
artificial manner. Published by J. B. Ford & Co. 


Antony Brade is the name of a story just pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, and written by Robert 
Lowell, brother to the poet of the same name. The 
plot of the tale is weak and overworked; but anyone 
who has ever been a schoolboy will excuse the author's 
shortcomings in literary mechanism, for his book is 
the story of a lot of healthy, mischievous boys, whose 
tricks upon each other and the public will awaken a 
great many funny recollections in men who would not 
nowadays be suspected of any greater youtbful crime 
than going to sleep in church or having an imperfect 
Sunday-school lesson. 

Charteris, by Mary M. Meline, and published by 
Lippincott, is a novel of a style which from time to 
time we have hoped had been abandoned—a style 
which deals in abductions, mysterious packages, se- 
eret murders, forged wills, and courtly villains, and 
creates interest in proportion as it creates harrowing 
details and unhealthy reflections. Charteris is as pow- 
erful and pure as any book of its class, but we should 
be alarmed for the mental health of any friend who 
seemed especially interested in this book or any of its 
kind. It is evident that the author has considerable 
ability in constructing plots and habilitating charac- 
ters, and we have a right to expect of her books more 
enjoyment, or, if they must be sorrowful, sorrow in- 
spired by combinations more natural, and nearer akin 
to those of the humanity about us. 


Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. have become the pub- 
lisherz of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s novel, Norwood, 
of which about 50,000 copies have already been sold, 
and have issued it in a new dress and with new illus- 
trations. The appearance of the book conforms to 
that of the publishers’ “Uniform Series” of Mr. 
Beecher’s works. 


Linden Hill, or The Vanished Life-Dream, by 
Louise G. Harris, published by the Southwestern Book 
and Publishing Co., isa story which deals largely 
with analyses of different states of religious feeling, 
and endeavors to make them all conform to orthodox 
requirements before they are allowed to bring peace 
or comfort to the hearts in which they have their 
origin. The book is really, in manner and matter, a 
didactic religious treatise, with a running accompani- 
ment in the form of astory. Weare of those who be- 
lieve that the novel—or, if good people prefer a less 
offensive name, the continuous imaginative tale—may 
be made to inculcate the purest religious truth, but it 
will hardly be read by many people while it is in the 
form of a printed sermon, nor can it have upon any 
the effect most desired until its lessons are taught more 
by the actions than the language of its characters. 


Idolatry, by Julian Hawthorne, is an artistic, 
interesting, speculative, unsatisfying book. We could 
almost call it repulsive, for it has mostly to deal with 
abnormal and horrible characters. The hero of the 
story is a giant without strength; the heroine, who 
was educated to be a devil (so her instructor claimed), 
seemed to be a natural result of innocence. The male 
character next in importance to the hero is an Egyp- 
tian of noble extraction, whose ingratitude takes on 
manifestations absolutely fiendish, and the reader has 
kept in his view through many pages the probability 
of aclimax at which every human sentiment revolts. 
Cruel suffering befalls the author’s most innocent 
people, and without requital; the most guilty charac- 
ter in the book dies a sudden death, and with a smile 
upon his lips. The story has a moral, which is a good 
one, but (without the author’s intention) it is not con- 
spicuous enough to strike many of the readers of the 
book. There is a moral, too, to be drawn from “‘ Jack 
Shepard” and “ Jonathan Wild,” and we can not, in 
spite of the many literary excellences of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s book, see that the readers of ‘Idolatry ” will 
be regaled with a book of any higher moral tone than 
their less intellectual neighbors who peruse the books 
mentioned above. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


The North American opens with a strong, timely 
article, entitled ‘‘The Modern Type of Oppression,” 
the English and logic of which can be understood by 
any reader of ordinary intelligence. The article should 
be widely and carefully read by every voter whose 
ballots are cast rather for his principles than his 
friends. Calling attention to and enlarging upon the 
changes wrought in our social and business system since 
the foundation of the Union, by increased and speedier 
means of transportation, the modern system of credit, 





the numbers and financial dimensions of private cor- 
porations, the facilities afforded to busines competi- 
tion, and the existing relations of labor and capital, 
the writer calls attention to the fact that those whose 
duty it is to adjust all these interests so that they may 
work in harmony—our law-makers—are selected more 
carelessly than ever, and without even a proper regard 
for their personal integrity. The truth of the author’s 
statement cannot be doubted by any reader who will 
look carefully at the work done by State or National 
governments, nor will any reader be able to lay the 
blame upon the law-makers themselves. The sin is 
that of the individual voter, and only from him can 
the remedy come. We wish that Mr. Wasson’s article 
might have a wider circulation than it is likely to get 
in the pages of the Review, for we believe those who 
peruse it can scarcely help bringing forth fruits meet 
for repentance. ‘Exact Science in America” is for 
specialists only, though millionaires emulative of the 
fame of Mr. Lick could get some practical suggestions 
from it. ‘“ Retrogressive English’ and ‘‘ Lombard and 
Wall Streets” are criticisms of late books on the sub- 
jects indicated, and both are worth reading. ‘An 
Episode of Municipal Government” is an account (to 
be continued) of the rise and establishment of “the 
Ring” of New York City. The story is remarkably 
well told, and the teller is, we believe, a member in 
good standing of the Tammany Society. The “Critical 
Notices” which complete the Review are as numerous 
and able as usual. 


The New-Englander is somewhat heavily freight- 
ed with metaphysics and polemics. It opens with a 
review of Mill’s Autobiegraphy, by President Chapin 
of Beloit College, who moralizes upon his subject in a 
rather trite fashion. Borden P. Bowne, in a review 
of Ulrici’s Gott und die Natur, reproduces bis philo- 
sophie attack upon the materialistic and atheistic po- 
sitions of a class of scientists. The Rev. O. Street has 
a scholarly and interesting discussion of the Escha- 
tology of the Old Testament, with the general conclu- 
sion that the same motives of the eternal world were 
addressed then as now. In M. A. Wilder’s paper on 
* Natural Law and Spiritual Agency,” Spencer, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley and their confederates catch it again 
severely. 

“Self Consciousness ”’ is discussed by the Rev. C. A. 
Grinnell, in a more popular style than metaphysical 
topics are usually treated in. Next we encountera 
real novelty, an open letter by Bishop A. C. Coxe in 
reply to Leonard Woolsey Bacon, entitled “ Is Schism 
a Necessity?’ Of course Bishop Coxe is very earnest, 
but his letter is in a spirit of true Christian charity, and 
delightfully free from the odium theologicum,—which 
is the more to be admired because Mr. Bacon’s pun- 
gent wit almost irresistibly tempts to a retort. We 
confess to getting a fresh impression from this article 
of the insurmountable difference between the two par- 
ties represented; but of this we are sure, that discus- 
sion in this temper must bring them nearer together 
in mutual respect and affection. Lyell T. Adams, 
United States Consul at Malta, gives a most readable 
sketch of the origin and history of Darwin’s theory, 
its strength, its difficulties and limitations. Mr. 
Adams’s spirit is exceedingly fair, his style not ab- 
struse, and his essay is full of information and sugges- 
tion. The number concludes with a paper on Christian 
Missions, by President Woolsey, including a review of 
the attitude of the great Heathen nations toward 
Christianity, which is highly interesting. We notice 
that incidentally Dr. Woolsey takes a different view 
from Mr. Street’s as to the intimations of immortality 
in the Old Testament. He writes: “Promises there 
were enough to sustain national life, but what a 
marked silence respecting the eternal life of the soul!” 


The current number of the Christian Quarterly 
will prove more readable to the clergy than to the lai- 
ty. An article entitled “Forward or Backward— 
Which?” shows that the lack of organization in the 
sect known as “‘ The Disciples” is being felt. ‘ The 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit” is discussed in a manner 
both Christian and rational. ‘Republican Govern- 
ment and the Suffrage of Women ” would prove very 
unsatisfactory reading to Mrs. Susan B. Anthony and 
those who believe with her. The writer of “ Sacrifice 
and Atonement” strives, as many another good man 
has done, to explain the practical bearings of a subject 
which cannot be understood from words alone. ‘The 
Other Side of a Great Subject” is a searching review 
of an article on *‘ Mosaism and Christianity ” which 
appeared in a late number of the same periodical. 


The Universalist Quarterly opens with an arti- 
cle on “ Christ’s Coming to Judgment and Its Conse- 
quences,” a title which justifies the reader in the 
expectation, subsequently fulfilled, of frequently en- 
countering the words aionios, aionion, ete. “ Unful- 
filled and Baffled Lives Proof of Immortality,’’ touches 
at once the reason and heart of men of all creeds. 
“Some Misconstrued Texts” is a sharp arraignment 
of certain good people who apply Scriptural lJan- 
guage unwarrantably; we would be glad to see the 
writer’s work continued beyond the mere denom- 
inational applications. ‘‘The True Site of the Holy 
Sepulcher”’ is the title of an article which discusses 
the probabilities as to the true site of the Holy Sepul- 
cher being known, and concludes it is at present cov- 
ered by the church of the same name. “ Reward and 
Penalty in Religion” is a doctrinal article, but pre- 
sents some views worthy the attention of many whose 





belief need not suffer thereby. ‘Of Sin" treats a sub- 
ject on which it seems impossible to say much that is 
new. ‘ Wasawartti, the Buddhistic Devil” seems a 
character decidedly out of place in a periodical devot- 
ed to the task of proving the non-existence of such 
beings—perhaps, however, the chance to indulge in the 
fling at Dr. Edwards, with which the sketch of the 
demon closes, was considered sufficient excuse for the 
publication of the sketch itself, 


In the American Church Review is given Mr. 
Lee’s second sermon on the “ Nature and Proof of In- 
spiration.”” The sermon contains some well made, 
logical points, but the author’s distinction between the 
condition of the Christian and the heathen when ina 
state of religious ecstacy will not be accepted gener- 
ally by the mass of intelligent readers. The author of 
* Shakesperian Criticism ” gives to certain critics and 
emendators some deserved and humorous rebukes, but 
seems not to have seen all the emendations that have 
been suggested on certain passages. “Scripture Re- 
vision” is a review, both critical and appreciative, of 
Dr. Riggs’s “Suggested Emendations.” The author's 
concluding paragraphs seem churchly to an uncalled- 
for degree. ‘‘Infant Salvation” is, first, a denial of 
Dr. Hodge’s implication that the Church of England 
and its American offspring disbelieve in the salvation 
of infants; secondly, a charge that orthodox Calvinists 
do (or did) disbelieve in such salvation, and, thirdly, a 
denial of the truth of Dr. Krauth’s statement that 
Lutheranism and Calvinism are the only developed 
systems purely Biblical. The author of “The Anglican 
Church” reviews, with pardonable pride, the great 
amount of work done by his sect during the present 
century, and severely criticises the English govern- 
ment for the hindrances to which it has subjected 
church work. ‘ The Inquisition ”’ is a review of three 
books on the subject indicated, the special provocation 
being a laudation of the holy institution by a Roman 
Catholic divine in Chili. ‘‘Sacerdotalism” is an ex- 
haustive treatise purely theological in tone. ‘ The 
Genuineness of I. John, v. 7,’’ with which the Review 
closes, is treated from the affirmative standpoint. 

The Baptist Quarterly opens with a criticism of 
Dr. Bushnell’s now book, ‘*‘ Forgiveness and Law.” 
The critic very decidedly disagrees with the Doctor's 
views as to the practical effects of the death of Christ; 
but his closing paragraph is so uncritical, manly and 
Christian as to create astonishment, for “‘ reviewing,” 
even as done in religious periodicals, still consists prin- 
cipally in fault-finding. Dr. Williams’ article on “the 
Diversities of the Apostles” should suggest a number of 
good, practical sermons to the preachers who read it. 
“The Catechumenate” is an interesting chapter of 
church history. ‘‘ The Kingdom of the God of Heaven ” 
will strengthen the faith of many believers. A long 
and appreciative sketch of the late Dr. Meyer occupies 
considerable space. “The Mutual Relation of Baptist 
Churches” is naturally of interest only to members of 
that communion. In “The Higher Education and 
the State,’ Dr. Benton inquires whether the State 
should support institutions for higher education, and 
whether such institutions should take sides in religion ; 
the author answers both questions in the affirmative, 
but will not be likely ever to find a majority of voters 
agreeing with him in either premises or conclusion. 


By an oversight of our proof-readers, an adver- 
tisement of Mr. Murray’s Manual of Mythology was 
made in our issue of October 7th to read that Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. had published a Manual of 
Theology with plates representing more than 90 mytho- 
logical subjects! We hope no one has innocently sup- 
posed the advertisement indicated a tendency to theo- 
logical reaction, and a profane inclination to go beck, 
for first causes, to the region of myths. 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue Goruam Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Important Business Enterprise. 

Kingsford’s Oswego Starch has become 
s0 popular on account of its great 
strength and purity, that another en- 
largemeut to the mammoth factory has 
been made, containing in its completion 
over 12 acres of flooring, and producing 
over 33 tons daily of the best starch made 
in the world. 











Are you Going to Paint? 

Those of our readers intending to Paint 
their dwellings this fall, and who wish a 
really good and durable article, are re- 
quested to send to the Averill Chemical 
Paint Co., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., before 
purchasing goods of other manufact- 
urers. 





Dyeing and Cleaning. 
Sake? pot Dyeing and Cleaning to the vey 
York ® aw iy an Rtg blish na 
uane 


stree 
eestwar, 610 siameee t,t New nro 166 
and 168 Pier a srookiga: » and 4OoN 
Eighth St., Ph oe. | Estab. ed 55 years. 


Just What 1 I Want. 


A sowing machine that T muself can use for 
all m family work; and it is well attested 
that t the * hd y moos, & Gibbs” is tone that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbe 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bare Feet 


Under a stylish dress would look no worse 
than shoes with ragged soles. Ladies, if you 
want a neatly shod foot, buy English Channel 
Shoes. They cost no more, and wear longer. 





** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our” teeth all white, 
Keep our gums in sound condition, 
Make our breath sweet, pure and right— 
Do all this by simply qh 
Sozodont by day and night 


Taurston's Ivory PEARL Tootn Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean 4 = and the — 
healthy. Sold by Dru _% and 50 cents 

r bottle. Wel os & li Gold St., N. Y., 

holesale Agen 


Buy the Eureka Machine twist, and 
take no other. For length, strength, smvoth- 
ness and elasticity it is unequaled. 





Don’t believe our competitors. Free 
Price List, Jones Scale, Binghamton, N.Y. 


TREES and PLANTS, 

S. B. Parsons & Sons, near Kissena 
Station, Flushing, N. Y. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 











Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CaROMOS and 
py gaan od AND bisa} Fy 

800 ALETHOSCOPES. ALBUM D PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Ph oto Lantern | Slides 


_ pm = AR ‘OP Photographic 3 Materials. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the he World, | ex: 


“American B 
English and ay American ooks 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
Send Stam 


Leggat Brothers. 3 Beekman St. 
pposite New Post-office. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OMAN’S MEDIOAL, COLLEGE 
HE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
' 128 SECOND Sanon, New YORK. 
_ Winter Session opens first Tuesday in October. 
Students can attend the cliniques at_ Bellevue 
ospital and the City Dispensaries. For Cata- 


ogues, etc., address 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D,, Sec’y. 
COotraes Bt HILL SEMINARY, woe 
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OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, res; ful, manly demeanor, 
mplete physical development, 
4 at YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE for boys. 
Benjamin Mason, Box No. 654, Vesmun N. Y. 


sen ED IMMEDIATEL Y—“4 Ladies and 
ee to learn Bookkeeping, Penman- 
hip an Telegraphy, at Business CoMege, Goorin, 

Situntions furnished ed graduates. Send stam "ne 








oe f . He 
“yo and specimens of penmanship. H. 
WANT IMMEDIATELY .—100 more 
ship and Women to learn Book-kee 


eep- 

ing, Casson ete., a & Cobh's Actual Business 

a to ‘ain Dositions | H a salary of $800 to $1500 a 

Salary paid while learning. Situations 

Funieed, ro "yi full information address M. W. 
President, Painesville, Ohio: 


O TIS BISBEE 
onx RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Solicits an inspection By ar of his SCHOOL 








MUSIC, &e. 


New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


VINEYARD OF SONG, 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, 
ETC., TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND 
CONCISE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

COMPLETE WORK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it 
the Most THOROUGA INSTRUCTION AND PRAC- 
TICE BOOK ever issued for Musical Institutes and 
Conventions, as well as for Singing Schools and 
Academies. 


Price, 75 cents; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 











For Sunday-schools : 


Royal Diadem. 


This already popular Sunday-school Song Book 
is without a rival. Over 300,000 Copies have been 
sold in the short time since it was issued. 

“RoyAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, 
and we are confident will prove as good as “ Pure 
Gold,” “ Bright Jewels,’ Fresh Laurels,” “ Gold- 
en Chain,” or any of our earlier publications, 
which are so great favorites. 


Price, in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 





For Prayer-Meetings and Revivals : 
WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This Little work is a compilation of the choicest 
devotional Songs that have come to be so much 
liked in the Prayer-Meetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase “ WINNOWED 
Hymns” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board covers, 30 cents; $25 per 100 copies. 





For Temperance Meetings : 
TIDAL WAV E 


Is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, 
full of pleasing, stirring melodies. ‘“ TIDAL 
WAVE” is just the book wanted in the good cause 
of Temperance now going forward. 


Price, D cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 


THE REVELLERS, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festival,”.which has been so popular all over the 
country. 

Price, 80 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 





The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are 
bound in one volume. Price, 0 cents; $40 per 100 
Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 91 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Music Books for Schools. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIO READERS. 


In 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 


In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a3 years’ coursesof study, very yf laid 
out, with abundant directions to teachers, and a 
arge number of sweet songs, for the little ones to 
sing by rote and by note. 35 Cents. 

In Book IT, the course above indicated is con- 
tinued, and Fa Th mtg A more theoretic. The 
book is fitted for oe use of the younger scholars 
in Grammar Schoo Price D0 Cents. 


In Peek Ill, part singing is a intpodueed, and the 


trained to harmonic For = her 
a in Grammar Schools. Boy is 


The music in these oe my and cones boeks 
was selected and arranged Db: ced hand 
of Mr. L. O. Emerson, and the theoretic part one 
been well | besten by Mr. Tilden before placing in 


For h gh Schools. nothing succeeds the abo 

Readers better than “ As — th OF SINGING,” 5 
($1.00), already in exte use. If that has 

used, yon Thios,” ($1.00), a vealhoethen 4 of 
the pinast a 


wR new Siecle School Book, “THE SONG 








RCH,” cts.}, is attracting general atten- 
ene ~ one of the Best Books ever made for Sing- 
ing Schools. 

wee books sent post-paid on receipt of re- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHOEVER 


Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themeither at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, for their cir- 
cular and terms to canvassers for the 
Christian Union. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 











The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Respectfally ask attention to the 
following 


FACTS ABOUT CABINET ORGANS, 


Which will commend themselves to the 
common sense of mest persons: 


1. The Best are Cheapest. There are few 
articles respecting which this maxim is more true, 
because an organ is necessarily of intricate and 
difficult construction, and unless thoroughly well 
made wili soon get out of order and useless. 

2. Good Organs are very difficult to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be 
successfully made by any ordinary workmen; but 
itisan exceedingly delicate piece of mechanism; 
a work of art; the excellence and durability of 
which must depend on the 7 ion by its maker 
of extraordinary skill, and also of ample facilities 
for procuring, preparing, and working the best 
material. 

3. Many poor Organs are made. There is 
great temptation to manufacturers to make poor, 
almost worthless, organs, because such can be 
made at half the cost of the best ones, and so will 
afford good profits even if sold at what appear to 
be low prices. Since the great popularity of these 
instruments the market is flooded with poor organs 
which can indeed be sold at low prices but are 
very dear at that. It is estimated that more than 
fifty thousand organs are to-day standing in the 
houses of the people of this country utterly useless, 
after a few months’ use; whereas a realiy good 
organ should last twenty years, or longer. 

4. Difficulty of Selection. It is impossible 
for an inexperienced person to judge what is a 
good organ and what a poor one, from slight com- 
parisons. Even a poor quality of tone may please 
at first, frum its novelty, though it will soon be- 
come disagreeable. As tothe durability of an or- 
gan no one can judge certainly from mere exami- 
nation. Yet a poor organ will not last half as long 
as a good one, and so is dear at half the price, on 
this account alone. 

5. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely te be prejudiced, Dealers are tempted 
to recommend and sell those organs on which the 
largest discount is made to them, and these are al- 
ways the poorest and most cheaply made tinstru- 
ments. On best organs, which cost so much more 
to make, only smallest commissions can be allowed 
for selling. Hence the remark almost daily made 
to the Mason and Hamlin Organ Co. by dealers, 
“If you would allow me as much commission as 
other makers do,I should sell only your organs.” 
But the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., making only 
the best work, and printing such low prices, eannot 
afford to allow commissions which other makers 
do. Hence, when a dealer recommends a Mason & 
Hamlin Organ, it is at least evidence that his ad- 
vice is disinterested. 

6. An expedient to sell poor ergans. Ma- 
kers of poor organs generally adopt the expedient 
of printing enormous prices in their priee-lists so 
that they can offer large discounts to purchasers, 
and thus make it appear that they are buying 
cheap! The printed prices are frequently double 
the real prices. The amount of discount offered 
from manufacturers’ price is therefore no crite- 
rion whatever as to the cheapness of anorgan. As 
@ general rule, the poorer the organ the higher the 
price printed for it, and the greater the discount offered. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. print their 
lowest prices in their catalogues. So far as they 
know, they are the only makers who do this, or 
profess to do it. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. aim to 
make 


The Best Cabinet Organs in the World, 


and present the following evidence that they suc- 
ceed in doing so: 

1. At competitive comparisons in Indus- 
trial Exhibitions, they have always taken 
highest premiums, It would be easy to do this 
by exhibiting only at small fairs where there was 
little or no competition, and where judges were 
incompetent, or could be influenced. But the 
Mason & Hamlin Co. have won their honors at 
most important Expositions, where competition 
was widest, and comparisons most competent and 
rigid. At the recent VIENNA EXPOSITION, was 
the most extensive and exhaustive comparison 
ever made, the contest being between makers of 
ALL COUNTRIES. The MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
were awarded the HIGHEST HONORS for dem- 
onstrated superiority. The AUSTRIAN INDUSTRI- 
AL SocreTy also awarded their GRAND MEDAL 
and DIPLOMA of Honor for improvements pre- 
sented in these organs. Other American organs 
were declared, in an official report to the Austrian 
government, “not to rise above respectable 
mediocrity,” in comparison. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1867, the Mason & Hamlin Co. also received 
the first medal, and they are the only American 
makers who have ever obtained ANY AWARD at a 
World’s Fair. 

2. The mass of evidence from cultivated 
musicians that these organsare unequalled 
is overwhelming. Any one who will examine 
the Testimonial Circular of the Mason & Hamlin 
Co. will find such opinions from more than one 
thousand luding many of the most 
eminent in both hemispheres. 

3. The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs 
are the only American instraments of the 
class which have been able to present such superi- 
ority as to obtain wide sales in Europe, not- 
withstanding difficult competition there with pro- 
ducts of cheap labor. 

THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now offer 
the finest assortment of the best organs they 
have ever preduced, and they have the sstis- 
faction of announcing that they will hereafter 
sell NOT ONLY FOR CASH EXCLUSIVELY, as for- 
merly, but also on either of seven plans of easy 
payments, running one to four years. They will 
also rent their organs with privilege of pur- 
chase, through agents, or directly, to almost any 
part of the country. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and circulars, 
with lowest prices and full particulars, sent free. 
Address, THE MASON & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN CO., 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; or, SO and 
82 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 











THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF 
NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
i. S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized im 1343. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of th e yeas arly surplus. No stockholders. 
86.416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 


$22,979,'230.00 in cash to widows and 

orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 

80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... $65.609,837 67 

Surplus over all liabilities............... 727,735 OF 
soleles of all approved forms issued on sound 


Yr ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
‘ “ M. STUART, Secretary. 
. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

HH. B. MFRRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin. lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit. Mich, 

W. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey, 

a B Fouses, General Agent for Pacifio-Coast, 

. FORE ene ent for Pacific 

on Francisco, Cal . 

 BRESER, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Vopr D eee Oe of Bag: Nemabie, Maryland, Ken- 
terior of the Carolinas, 
and ‘Aube CisBoath SE, Baltimore, Ma. 
jou . JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, H gins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie 
ms wrisy N.Y. 

Jo . General Agent for New York 
City, is  Vlend. and Staten Island. Address 

5 pT | Beymoné. 132 y Broadway, 9 A 

ICHOLS, General ent for Bi 

-..* vow Waren, ct. a ns 
AYETTE ROWN, General ent fee'Verne 
and the Counties of Dutchea, Ulste’ ~~ 

tnam, Westc Tr, Rockland, Sullivan, Deia- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonk nkers, N. Y. 

Amos D. SMITH, a4, Gen li Agent for Rhode 

pains, ne vidence, B. L., and Massachu: usetts, 
Oston. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 

kansas, and Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 


8, Mo. 
w. D. LITTLE. General a for Maine and New 
wane. Portland 
ANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, atco. lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pert INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before ed by thie into the merits of the 





terms. 30 
days after getiatectory proof of death. 4. Ample 
soourity. 7 mpany’s policies in yo cover 
nearly 6,500 lives. and over 
ts assets are nearly $4,000, d premium in- 
come $1,250,000. Agents of f abiliey liberally 
Goate with. one, 380 8 Baoan at, 

wu. WALKER” PRESIDENT. 


in insurance. 








STEAMERS. 


CoxanD LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line es take a spec- 
= course for all seasons of the y 

On the outward passage from 7 Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing oy | of W deg. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the — 45.4 

On the homeward passage, crossing the me dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 d 
THE palriey AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY: 

L MAIL STEAMSHIP 
between mes. ., Boston and ew | York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, peting twice a week from New 
York, and, after st, twice a week from Bos- 
ton. o freight or passage a 


. G. FRANCKLY? N, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 
The magpisoons Proamers cf pits My line, , oom 


th * ACAP KY 
Chat Scer” and “CITY OF PANAMA,” leave 
Pier foot of 











anal Bt, Hoste TURDAY 90 New York, 
necting “Gt Fenama with th Sy Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico ntral 
American States, and Gor Guayaquil, Galao Val- 


The pears jlendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for fw ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 


. rin . 
hal, every forMTES OF PASSAGE: 
(Including meals, berth ond all necessaries for the 


New Fork to San Francisco, $50, $100, $110 ew 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $8 or $150 gold. 


San Franci 
Children under 12 years, b ‘are; under 6 years, 
quarter ooeee under 3 years, free. 
Oo h ind kent 8 ds bag fi 
ae un ro poun gage free 
and Tick ckets, or further in- 
formation, sagply at the ce, on the w , foot 


Canal 8 rth River, New York. 
RUFUS HATCH 
Managing Dir 





H. J. BULLAY, 
ector. Superintendent. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE GENERAL TRANSA ANTIC COMPA- 
NY’S MAIL STEAMSHI BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 

the Continent (being more southerly than any 

other,) will sail from pier No. 0 North River, as 


LU PE SARIS, Dees. Susrtn fs 
ERARRE 





ck iw gausirtaeata oii 
PASRAGE id 
Finer Catt ‘ Rd | THIRD..... 8 


FW as t ry 
Am ota Ta ste of rede this line, avoid 
both transit b it Dy Engifsh railway and the discom- 
forts of cro Channel, besides saving time, 
x 4 
trout lso and ep rt ZIE, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 





VERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor. X., No. 16, _ 





> » he. > 
ristiay Linton 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient ee. stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and su q req ts for their 
return cannot be complied with. 




















The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su>- 
scribers and Agents. 


The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Colwmns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 


Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street; St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco 
Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








So many journalistic friends have been dis- 
tressed in mind, lest the Brooklyn troubles of 
the past summer had seriously injured the Chris- 
tian Union and the delay of the second volume 
of Mr. Beecher’s Life of Christ had fatally crip. 
pled his publishers, and these anxious friends 
have been so sympathetic, in carefully informing 
the publie of their fears, that it may be well to re- 
lieve them a little. 

Be it known, then, that while the Christian 
Union has, in common with all other periodicals, 
felt the effects of last year’s business panic, it has 
excellent reason to believe that it has been ex- 
ceptionally favored in the large proportion of sub- 
scribers retained ; and to those who look at present 
facts for indications of the effect of the Brooklyn 
trouble, we are happy to state that the paper is 
making a net gain in subscribers, week by week, 
while the result of the year’s business shows a 
very large profit. 

As to the first volume .of the Life of Christ, the 
publishers certainly did have a large sum of 
money invested in it before its issue; and the 
sales of that volume gave it back again. The 
publishers are perfectly willing and able to 
await Mr. Beecher’s time for the second vol- 
ume, knowing that it will come as soon as the 
pressure of other duties and responsibilities will 
permit the careful finishing of so critical a portion 
of the work—which, by the way, is about four- 
fifths completed. It may be well to say also, that 
instead of being rejected by English publishers and 
the English public (as has been so persistently re- 
peated), the first volume was brought out, simulta- 
neously with the American edition, by Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, the eminent publish- 
ers of Edinburgh and London, the only publish- 
jag house to which it was offered. Thousands of 
volumes were sold, and there as here the publish- 
ers think that when the second volume appears 
the sale of the first will be augmented. 

These statements of fact come from Messrs. 
J. B. Ford & Co., and the reason for their appear- 
ing here is the frequent and continued appearance 
in other papers of statements contrary to fact. 








A NEW AND IMPORTANT LAW. 


HE State of New York is about to try a new 

and very important experiment — new, at 
least, so far as her own experience is concerned— 
and one in which we feel a very deep interest. 
We allude to the law passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, and which will go into effect 
on the first of January next, known as the law 
for Compulsory Education. The interests to be 
affected by this law are of such importance that 
we deem it our duty to set forth here its main pro- 
visions, that the people in every part of the State 
may be duly prepared for its prompt and faithful 
execution. 

The law requires every person having the con- 
trol or charge of any child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, to see that such ‘child 
has fourteen weeks schooling each year, eight 
weeks of which must be consecutive. The penal- 
ty for not doing this is one dollar for the first of- 
fense and five dollars for each week of neglect 
afterward, up to thirteen weeks in any one year; 
making a total of penalties per year in each case, 
$66. The money thus collected is to be added to 





the school fund of the school district in which the 
offenses occurred. If a child does not attend 
school as the law prescribes, he is to be deemed 
an habitual truant, taken charge of by the school 
authorities, and sent to a truant school. 

It is also provided that no person or company is 
allowed to employ any child between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years in any business whatever 
during the school hours of any school day in the 
public school in the city or district where such 
child is, unless such child has had in the year im- 
mediately preceding such employment fourteen 
weeks schooling; and at the time of employing 
such child the employer must receive from the 
child a certificate of the teacher or school trustee 
certifying to such schooling. 

The duty of enforcing this law is imposed upon 
the trustees of school districts and public schools, 
and Presidents of union schools for their respec- 
tive school districts ; or, in case there are no such 
officers, upon such officers as the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city or town may designate. The Re- 
vised Statutes make the neglect *of this duty a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more 
than $250 for each offense. 

The Board of Education in each city, and a 
Board to be composed of all the school trustees 
of the public schools in each town, are made an 
educational legislative body for their respective 
cities and towns, with power to make, on or before 
January ist, all needful provisions, rules, and reg- 
ulations to clear the streets and public places, 
during school hours of the public schools, of all 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years. Thecode to be framed by them must have 
the approval of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
for the judicial district in which the city or town 
is situated. It is made the duty of the police of 
the cities, and of the constables of the towns, to 
assist in the enforcement of thiscode. Under this 
provision the school authorities have ample power 
to cure vagrancy in every city and town in the 
State. 

In the months of February and September in 
each year, the trustee or school officer is required 
to visit every establishment in his district where 
children are employed, and see that all between 
the ages of eight and fourteen have, within the 
fifty-two weeks immediately preceding the visit, 
received, at least, fourteen weeks schooling. The 
first inspection will be in February next, that time 
having been fixed at the request of manufactur- 
ers, in order that, beginning in the fall, they may 
by February come under the law without injur- 
iously disturbing their work. 

There is likely to be some confusion in the exe- 
cution of the law in this city, from the fact that 
the city is not divided into school districts, and 
no census is taken of children of school age. It 
will be necesary for the Board of Education to 
remedy this deficiency by dividing the city into 
school districts, and providing for the taking of 
the proper census of children. At present the 
three hundred thousand children of the city are 
at liberty to wander from school to school as ca- 
price takes them. This law makes the district 
system a necessity ; and the Board of Education 
should establish that system at once. The law 
requires the Board, on or before January Ist, to 
prepare a special code of laws for the city, that 
shall enable them by the aid of the police to clear 
the streets and public places of habitual truants, 
and of all loafers and idlers between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, and to put these habitual tru- 
ants and juvenile idlers to school, not for fourteen 
weeks in each year only, but for the whole year, 
for the fourteen weeks limit does not apply to this 
class of children. They can send all who are 
Catholics to the Catholic Protectory, and all 
others to the House of Refuge, or they may pro- 
vide other places for their discipline, instruction, 
and confinement. 

This law seems to us eminently sound in princi- 
ple, and necessary to the best growth and develop- 
ment, if not the safety, of a Republican State. 
It is matter for surprise and regret that such a 
law was not long since enacted and enforced ; and 
yet there are those who doubt its wisdom and pre- 
dict its failure. To us it seems that all good citi- 
zens should give it their moral support, encourag- 
ing and sustaining those whose duty it is to enforce 
it. It is doubtless imperfect in some of its details, 
but experience will show how all imperfections 
may be corrected. We confidently expect that it 
will work in the main satisfactorily, bringing into 
the schools thousands of children who would 
otherwise grow up in ignorance and vice, to be- 
come pests of society, and to augment the dangers 
of republican government. 





THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 


HE nineteenth century has witnessed more 

attempts at reform in religion, polities, and 
the various questions of social import, than have 
taken place in the whole previous history of the 
world. It has also looked upon failures innumer- 
able, and has seen in no case the success that was 
promised, except where it has been attained by 
means other than those first tried, or by what has 
been indifferently called accident, fate, or provi- 
dential interposition. In the last means many 
people, including oursefves, devoutly believe ; fate 
is to many only another name for the will of prov- 
idence, and to others a name for whatever influ- 
ence is unseen; while chance is but the excuse for 
the thoughtless. But all of us—the thoughtless, 
the troubled and the trusting alike, wonder at 
times, why, in spite of overruling influences, so 
much of human effort should go for naught. 

The cause can generally be assigned in a single 
word: dishonesty. Reform, from the earliest his- 
toric days down to our own, has been desired by 
individuals and classes who have sought to attain 
good results by the use of evil means. The Jesuit 
inquisitor honestly desired the establishment of the 
truth in its purity, and to bring it about he tor- 
tured the victim of his suspicion and despoiled 
him of his property ; and the political reformer of 
to-day prays for honest government while he ne- 
gotiates for votes and puts into office incompetent 
and dishonest men because of what may be hoped 
of them on account of their previous sojournings 
‘inside of politics.” 

The only remedy is honesty of action as well as 
of interest, and honesty of action means a great 
deal. It means, among other things, an honest 
appreciation of all benefits already enjoyed and of 
those assured to us, and a desire for only those 
which are really needed and are desired. How 
many ‘‘reform” platforms and ultimata conform 
to this fair requirement ? How many there are of 
us who, weary of certain requirements and fellow- 
ships of existing social, political and religious bod- 
ies, submit to them on account of the hypercriti- 
cisms of their foes and because of new burdens 
which are imposed by those who invite us else- 
where—because of new requirements added as if 
from fear that the real cause of difference would 
not seem great enough of itself! 

The success of reform is dependent largely upon 
its management by proper hands. The neighbor 
who tells us, correctly, that we are sick, is not by 
his perception of our ailment qualified to be our 
physician, yet we carelessly entrust vital inter- 
ests to persons whose only knowledge of them is 
of their defects. The leader of a reformatory 
movement, either from within or without, must 
be capable of seeing evils, suggesting remedies, 
and, above all things, avoiding the creating of a 
new ill while banishing an old one. 

A reform leader should, above all men, be devoid 
of personal ambition, and failure is certain when 
this rule is not rigidly applied. ‘‘ By this sin the 
angels fell,” we are told, and although the words 
are not inspired, no ambitious life has even been 
able to make a trustworthy denial of them. The 
means of self-elevation that are afforded by the 
leadership of a new sect or party are many and 
tempting, and the tendency to suppress important 
principles, to magnify trifling ones, to barter gen- 
eral interests for means of individual advancement, 
has been the cause of failures and haltings innu- 
merable in grand movements in the interest of re- 
form of church, state, or society. Particularly has 
this been true when reformers have from politic 
motives selected leaders whose reward was to con- 
sist in individual honor and aggrandizement rath- 
er than in the consciousness of right doing, and 
the joy that comes of good accomplished. 

Of like nature is the danger of entrusting re- 
forms to men who have separated from existing 
parties, sects and social relations, for reasons other 
than their own purity and their discernment of 
better things. It is true that to David in the cave 
of Adullam there flocked all who were distressed, 
discontented or in debt, and through their assist- 
ancethe son of Jesse finally reached his throne ; but 
he made leaders of none of them, and they made 
it impossible for him to seek his own except through 
alliance with the foes of his country. Later illus- 
trations are in the memory of every intelligent 
man, 

To the many reforms, full of promise and 
strength, which have failed miserably because of 
one or all of the causes we have suggested, may 
be added those which have failed for lack of sup- 
port. The causes, however, have differed but 
little from those already ifidicated. As the people 
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gain intelligence and experience they develop 
powers of observation and caution. The beat of 
a drum, the spreading of a banner, the declara- 
tion of a platform, can no longer create a strong 
party, full of abject devotion to self-created lead- 
ers. Noble declarations of principles fall again 
and again upon deaf ears because they are issued 
by untrustworthy men, or because behind an hon- 
estly occupied throne there is seen a power known 
of old as being crafty. Many honest men fail to 
lead the people to laudable action because their 
ability does not exist in measure equal to their 
honesty, and because in their desire for the unat- 
tained they forget or mock at many things held 
dear by those from whom support should come. 

Our remarks are prompted by the knowledge 
that in every organized body of civilized people 
the leaven of progress is working. Indications of 
aggressive movements are numerous; but to our 
mind they are few compared with the efforts that 
are making from within. We desire to impress 
upon all who work the realization that right ends 
must be attained by right means, and that all at- 
tempts fail in just such proportion as this require- 
ment is neglected. 








CONFLICTING TESTIMONY. 


N the Christian Union of the 7th instant ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘‘ A Tea-Table Talk 
in South Carolina,” containing a description of a 
class of Southern people known as ‘“‘ Sand-Hillers,” 
or ‘‘Clay-Eaters.” Our correspondent is a lady 
of the highest character, and we believe the inci- 
dents she relates took place exactly according to 
her description. The ‘Clay-Eaters” are not an 
imaginary but a veritable class of Southern 
people; and as their peculiarities have often been 
a subject for Southern pens, we do not see that 
there is anything in what our correspondent wrote 
to which any ‘air-minded Southerner could take 
exception. She did not describe the Southern 
people as such, but a peculiar and exceptiona! 
class, whose existence has been notorious for half 
a century at least, at the North as well as at the 
South. We see no reason why this class, more 
than any other, should be exempted from the ob- 
servation of residents or travelers, or why the 
newspapers should be forbidden to describe them 
on pain of being denounced as unfriendly to the 
South. But we have received a letter from a 
gentleman who introduces himself to us as a Bap- 
tist clergyman of Mississippi, and who thinks that 
in printing the article referred to we have done a 
gross injustice to the Southern people, and injured 
our own reputation for candor and fairness in the 
treatment of questions between that section of 
country and ourown. The writer is a subscriber 
to our paper, and says he has been much gratified 
by our course in respect to the Southern people ; 
but ‘this ‘‘Sand-Hiller” article amazes him. He 
speaks of it as if it were an imputation upcn the 
intelligence of ‘‘the white people of down-trodden 
South Carolina,” when it referred to only a part 
of them—a.class as distinct from others of their 
own color as the negroes themselves. 

But, while we think our correspondent has small 
ground for complaint, we are so anxious to do no 
injustice to the South in any way that we shall 
print the most essential part of his communica- 
tion, as follows : 

“For more than nineteen years I have lived in the State of 
whose inhabitants these cruel things are told, and when I read 
the article containing them I flung the paper from me in hor- 
ror, amazed that any man in his senses, and with any con- 
science at all, could perpetrate an outrage of such 
unparalleled magnitude upon a people struggling for life 
against the most fearful combination of evil causes that ever 
gnawed at the vitals of an American State; and I am not yet 
recovered from my amazement. Is not the whole article a 
typographical error? During my residence in South Carolina 
I had occasion to travel extensively in the up-country—this 
region of unrelieved darkness in the Commissioner’s mind. 
My business brought me into contact with all classes of the 
people, both at their homes and at public gatherings; and I 
never met any one so degraded as to fall to the level repre- 
sented as the common platform in the article against whose 
one-sidedness I am protesting. . 

“It is true that there are colored men in South Carolina 
who can not only write their names, but can write other 
things also ; it is true that there are some white people in the 
State who can not write their names. But to represent their 
former relation as that of servant and master, or that this re- 
lation of ignorance was ever, or is now; general, is so utterly 
out of harmony with the truth that it seems to require not 
even a denial in order to secure its entire rejection by the 
better class of Northern people.” 

The writer of the article complained of may have 
been too sweeping in her descriptions, or have 
fallen into some unconscious exaggerations ; but 
when her account of the “‘Sand-Hillers” is treated 
as “an outrage of unparalleled magnitude upon a 
people struggling for life "in other words upon 





the whole body of white people of South Carolina 
—the complaint is simply absurd. 

According to the census of 1870, the whole num- 
ber of white inhabitants of South Carolina was 
299,667; and of these 31,376 (over ten years of 
age) could neither read nor write. This would 
seem to suggest the inference that the “ Sand- 
Hillers” are a pretty numerous class; but, of 
course, no one would think of confounding them, 
with their ignorance and want of civilization, with 
the intelligent classes who constitute the majority 
of the white people of the State. 











POSTPONED, NOT DEFEATED. 


HY did not the Committee from the Unita- 

rian Conference deliver its fraternal mes- 

sage to the Congregational Council ? has been asked 
nuinberless times since the latter body adjourned. 
It was known that a most hospitable welcome 
awaited it. The Independent and Congregational- 
ist, as well as the Christian Union, on the one side, 
and the Christian Register and Liberal Christian 
on the other have expressed hearty regret that the 
occasion for a brotherly greeting was lost. The 


‘explanation is now given, and it appears that the 


Committee entrusted their message to writing 
and it was received too late. Mr. Hale sent the 
letter, prepared, we presume, by himself and Dr. 
Ellis, to Mr. Eaton, who, not knowing the presid- 
ing officer of the Council, forwarded it to Presi- 
dent Porter. Before it reached him, the Council 
had adjourned. President Porter writes: ‘‘I re- 
gret that it did not come in season, for I regard it 
as an excellent and eminently appropriate letter, 
such as I should have expected from the Commit- 
tee. I trust that it will be printed, and the reason 
for its failure to reach the Council will be given; 
and by all means let it be printed in one or two 
so-called Orthodox newspapers as well as in the 
Christian Register and Liberal Christian.” With 
this opinion of President Porter—whose own or- 
thodoxy is as unquestioned as his scholarship 
and liberality—we fully agree. The letter ‘itself 
we subjoin. We are sorry the Council had no op- 
portunity to reply to it, and doubly sorry that 
Dr. Ellis, Mr. Hale and Mr. Eaton did not go to 
New Haven in person. We are sure their presence 
would have occasioned an exchange of Christian 
greetings that would have been memorable in the 
history of American Christianity. But the state- 
ments which have been called out on both sides 
show that the lost opportunity means only a post- 
ponement, and not a defeat. 
THE COMMITTEE'S LETTER TO THE COUNCIL. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1874. 

To the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 

United States, Greeting: 

BRETHREN—At a meeting of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches, held at Saratoga, 


N. Y., during the week last past, it was 
Voted, That acommittee of three be appointed by the Pres- 
ident to convey to the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches meeting in New Haven in October, our sympathy 
with their work in maintaining and defending the freedom 
of the churches from ecclesiastical authority, and our wishes 
Hoel  emaad success in advancing Christian life and work in our 
Under this vote the undersigned were selected, and we beg 
leave to say that we take great satisfaction in the discharge 
of our trust. We are grateful for our Congregationalism, 
and are glad to know that, as Congregationalists, the compa- 
ny of Christians that we have the honor to represent in this 
business, and you whom we now address, are one body in the 
New Testament faith, that where two or three are met to- 
gether in the name of Christ he isin the midst of them, and 
that “ the visible chur ch of Christ is a congregation of faith- 
ful men in the which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s‘ordi- 
nance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same”’—a body fallible indeed, yet inspired of God; ready, 
indeed, to invite and welcome counse:, sympathy, and co- 
operation, but responsible in the last resort only to the great 
Head of the church. We lement all those antagonisms which 
weaken the hands by dividing the minds and hearts of Chris- 
tians. We long and labor and pray for the day when the 
Congregational body, true to its precious memories and tra- 
ditions, shall again be of one mind and one heart in Christ. 
We are glad to think that our differences now are rather as to 
the forms of truth than as to the truth itself; in the letter, 
and not in the spirit ; in what has been said once rather than 
in what we are trying to say now. Most earnestly do we pray 
that in the new day, which, as we believe, is rising upon the 
church of Christ, you may be prospered in all your work and 
labor of love, and that the spirit of the Master may dwell in 
you richly to the enlargement of the kingdom of our common 
Lord. 
For the Conference, with sincere regard and respectful 
salutations, Rorvs ELtis, 
Minister of First Church, Boston. 
EpWARD E. HAL, 
Minister of South Congregational Church, Boston. 
DoRMAN B. EATON, 
Lay Delegate, etc. 











—The serious and, we fear, perilous illness of 
Mrs. Henry M. Field gives pain to a very large circle 
of friends. in this city and elsewhere, by whom she is 
highly esteemed, not alone for her intellectual gifts, 
but for her devotion to all the best interests of society. 
She has been identified in so many ways with efforts 





for the elevation of the poor and the unfortunate of 
her own sex that multitudes of them will join with 
others in earnest prayer for her recovery. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


We regret that the manuscript of this week’s 
instailment of “‘ We and Our Neighbors” was received 
only at the last moment before going to press, and 
we are therefore compelled to omit it. 


—Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, the Methodist revival- 
ist, who was licensed as a preacher four years ago by 
a District Conference, was a candidate for Deacon’s 
orders at the recent meeting of the California Annual 
Conference. When the question came up, the Bishop 
(name not mentioned) stated that no Quarterly or 
District Conference had a right to license a woman to 
preach the Gospel, and Mrs. Van Cott could not, there- 
fore, be lawfully licensed. The Board of Bishops had 
considered this matter, and the application could not 
be recoguized or entertained in any form. Elder Ross, 
of the San Francisco District, gave notice that he 
would appeal from this decision to the next General 
Conference, to meet in 1876. The Rey. Dr. Babb 
(Presbyterian), writing to the Cincinnati Herald and 
Presbyter, says that Mrs. Van Cott’s labors have been 
greatly blessed, and that a great many ministers and 
members of the Methodist Church do not approve this 
action of the bishops; and he very sensibly adds: ‘If 
the Lord raised up Deborah to deliver his people, had 
they aright to object because she was a woman? and 
if he raises up Miss Smiley and Mrs. Van Cott to ex- 
pound his word, so that Christians are edified and sin- 
ners converted, shall we complain? and if they are 
ordained of God to this work, shall the officers of 
God's Church refuse to recognize them? This is one 
of the issues that cannot be repressed by Boards of 
Bishops or by Presbyteries, and it is not fairly met by 
saying that women may lecture upon passages of 
Scripture and exhort, but may not preach. Let us 
license women who feel that they are called of God to 
preach, or let us not permit them to expound the 
Scriptures publicly to mixed congregations.” 

—A clerical writer in the Christian Statesman 
expresses the opinion that *‘ prophecy clearly teaches” 
that “the last form of anti-Christianism with which 
the Church of Christ will be called to conflict will be 
infidelity in active alliance with the world-powers of 
Europe, and in a union, offensive and defensive, with 
Rome and other false systems of religion.” By infi- 
delity the writer means, as he informs us, “ Secularism 
in tie State, Rationalism and Voluntaryism in the 
church, Skepticism in literature, Secularism in the 
school an‘ college, Materialism in science, Communism 
in the masres, and practical atheism and godlessness 
in morals.’’ Now, could anything be more improbable 
of fulfillment than the prediction of an alliance be- 
tween Catholicism and infidelity as thus defined? Is 
not the Catholic Church, above all others, in open and 
avowed antagonism with “Rationalism and Volun- 
taryism in the church,’’ ‘Skepticism in literature,” 
** Secularism in the school and college,” ** Materialism 
in science,” and “Communism in the masses’? It 
makes war by instinct, perpetually, against them all; 
while the Protestant churches are full of men more or 
less in sympathy with them all. The writer in the 
Christian Statesman is himself in far closer affinity 
with Romish pretensionsand dogmas than with Protest- 
autism, and is far more likely to go over to the Cath- 
olic Church, or enter into alliance with it, than any 
Rationalist, Secularist, or Skeptic in all the world. 
In truth, the scheme of government advocated by 
writers of his class harmouizes far more nearly with 
Popery and its assumptions than with the liberty 
which is the essence of Protestantism. 


—Few books in the present generation have pro- 
duced wider discussion or elicited a greater variety 
of opinions than Dr. E. H. Clarke’s Sex in Education, 
We must think that great and good results are sure to 
follow a discussion in which so many intelligent and 
earnest minds have taken and are still taking part. 
The enemies of co&ducation have run to Dr. Clark’s 
book as to a fortress, and have exulted over it as un- 
answerable. But the reformers do not appear to be 
dismayed. To them it seems clear that, if Dr. Clark 
has interposed a temporary check to their cause, he 
has provoked a discussion which will promote its 
ultimate and sure triumph. His work has attracted 
attention in England, and it is interesting to observe 
that the Spectator sets forth the logical results of its 
teaching in terms from which the Doctor’s champions 
in this country would probably shrink. ‘‘These re- 
sults,” it says, “if accepted, would revolutionize al- 
most every modern attempt at equal education, 
would, for example, abolish mixed classes altogether, 
as no school could have two sets of working hours; 
would knock the Cambridge examinations on the 
head, as-enforcing severe labor just at the wrong time 


of life; and would substitute for all our present ar- 
rangements for educating girls by hard work up to 
fifteen, a mild, fitful and semi-voluntary education up 
to nineteen, after which thorough education may begin 
again, to be continued as long as circumstances will 
allow. It follows that women’s education must be to- 
tally separate from men’s, that no competition be- 
tween the sexes can be allowed, and that in the 
majority of cases no thorough education can be given 
to women at all. If they cannot study until they are 
married, they will not study till they are forty, at 
which time the disposition both of men and women 
towards study has greatly diminished.” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. What is the “* Apostles’ Creed”? 


HE creed called ‘‘The Apostles’ Creed” is 
T familiar to all who are accustomed to hear the 
Episcopal church service or the Methodist baptismal 
service, or to study the catechism of the Presbyterian 
church. It reads: “I believe in God the Father, 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ his only son our Lord, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary; suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried: 
he descended into hell: the third day he rose from the 
dead, he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and dead. I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic church, the com- 
munion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resur- 
rection of the body; and life everlasting.’ This simple 
creed is very ancient and venerable, dating back to 
the third or fourth centuries; it expresses the common 
belief of the Greek, the Latin, and of the Protestant 
churches. But there are very few who now have the 
temerity to hold that it was composed by the apostles, 
there being much against sucha supposition and noth- 
ing in its favor but a tradition which bears the impress 
of falsity on its face. The apostles were too busy in 
building up men and constructing churches to make 
creeds. Creeds are not born in times of missionary 
zeal, but in days of disputation. 


2..A pious Methodist preacher in Sullivan County, 
Indiana, recently borrowed Goodwin’s book on “ The 
Mode of Man’s immortality,” and becoming disgusted 
with its heresy, he paid the owner its price and thrust 
it into the stove, saying, * That book shall not corrupt 
the minds of the people any longer.” What do you 
think of such an argument? 

It is a much easier and more emphatic mode of 
replying to Mr. Goodwin—this avswer by the crema- 
tion of his book—than an answer by logic would be, 
perhaps; but is not always effectual. We believe the 
Catholic party tried that plan on the Geneva Bible, 
and by buying up and burning the copies enriched 
the publishers so that they were enabled to issue much 
larger editions. Even if the preacher in Sullivan 
County should melt down the stereotype plates it 
would only bring Mr. Goodwin into notice, and he 
might write another book. Why not burn Goodwin 
himself? It is the ancient and approved method of 
extirpating intellectual freedom. 


3. A young minister who earnestly desires to preach 
for the most part without notes, because he feels it to 
be the truce way for him, and the most efficient in reach- 
ing all classes, is called from the seminary to a church 
who have always listened to written sermons and want 
to hear no other from any one. They are not backward 
about letting him know it. Being ambitious to succeed 
in that mode of preaching, and having given much 
time and study to the subject, shall he change now, or 
go ahead? 

Every man should select his mode of preaching ac- 
cording to his temperament. Other things being 
equal, we believe extemporaneous speaking, after 
careful preparation, is the best. If our inquirer is con- 
vinced that extemporaneous preaching is best for him, 
it is only a question of whether he is willing to pay the 
price. If one church will not have him there are 
others. He says he is ambitious—but how ambitious? 
The French have asaying that it is the first stroke that 
costs. If your success in your chosen line is wortha 
little unpopularity to begin with, go ahead. 


4. What is the meaning of Isa. xxviii.: 16: ** He that 
believeth shall not make haste”? 

A man who believes that God gives him sorrow for 
purposes of discipline will not be impatient. He who 
believes that infinite wisdom is carrying on the great 
current of human history to beneficent ends will not 
desire to see a reform accomplished in a day. In 
short, the believer is not over-anxious to improve on 
God's plan. 


5. What is the impropriety in belonging to more than 
one church of the same denomination at the same time? 
Why may not a member of Plymouth Church, remov- 
ing from Brooklyn, join another Congregational church 
on profession of faith, retaining his membership in 
his old church? 

If the church be regarded as a household, and if 
members come into it from sympathy and affection, 
there is no reason why one should not belong to three 
or four churches. A merchant spending three months 
in the country and nine in the city, might belong to a 
church iv each locality, and aid and support each. 
A man may belong to twenty business firms, to a mul- 
titude of literary societies. to associations without 
number. So, then, in principle there is no reason why 
@ man should not be a member of several churches. 

If there be any objection to such a condition, it 
must arise from practical and not theoretical grounds. 
And each case must be judged for itself. In many, 
perhaps most cases, it would be inexpedient. But 
geuerally the difficulty is not whether a man may be- 
long to two, but whether he will belong even to one 
church. 


OTHER QuUERI£s. 1. Lillie E. Barr is a daughter of 
Mrs. A. E. Barr. 2. Dr. Edward Beecher’s Articles on 
Retribution will be issued in book form. We cannot 
$ay how soon. . 





The Sundap-School. 


Day of universal prayer for Sunday-schools— 
next Sunday, the 25th inst. It is suggested that pas- 
tors preach special sermons on the occasion. On Mon- 
day, the 26th, teachers’ prayer-meetings, and in the 
evening public services in the churches. 








Anybody will do to teach an infant class—and 
so the infant classes are taught almost anyhow. It is 
about time this grave mistake was corrected. None 
but the best teachers should have charge of the little 
ones. An English dean’s view of the case is ours pre- 
cisely, that the man who thinks that though he could 
not manage an elder class he could easily get along 
with the infants’ is like the medical student who mod- 
estly remarked that “he had not got far in his pro- 
fession, but he could cure children.” 


The Advance again puts in a plea for denomina- 
tional pioneer schools, and asks, as they often grow 
into churches, how a denomination can discharge 
its duty if it allows the opportunity to pass of organ- 
izing its own schools on unoccupied g*ound? If any 
“‘unoceupied ground” can be found, where one de- 
nomination can build itself up, well and good. But 
experience bas shown that as certainly as a school or 
church avowedly of one sect is started, another of 
some other sect will, sooner or later, also be started; 
and this is the one thing to be avoided. In the same 
issue of the Adwance is an article on “ Comity on 
Home Missions,” taking ground against *‘ rival church 
enterprises,” and what is a Sunday-school in many 
cases but a pioneer church? There can be no objec- 
tion to Congregationalists or Methodists or Presby- 
terians starting schools composed mainly of their own 
people, but to start out with the sign “ This is a Con- 
gregational school” invites the hanging of some other 
denominational sign across the street. What the 
pioneer places want, we take it, is a Sunday-school 
for all. 


What proportion of our Sunday-schools have 
women for superintendents there is no means of 
knowing, but the number cannot be very large. Were 
there a good many more of them, there might be so 
many more better schools than we have. Only one 
practical objection is urged against the sex holding 
this position, and that is the inevitable result follow- 
ing that her teachers and larger scholars will be of 
the same sex. The men and big boys of this perverse 
age have a wicked disinclination to being placed 
under the direction or guidance of womankind, and 
so they stay away from a woman’s Sunday-school. 
Shame upon them, we hear. Well, to get rid of the 
disgrace, there is just one thing for the haughty sex to 
do, namely, to muster their strength, go into the Sun- 
day-school, elect their own superintendent and stay 
there themselvcs as teachers and scholars. When that 
is done the faithful woman in the chair will quite will- 
ingly resign her position and congratulate herself 
upon her success in filling up the school. 


In answer to a correspondent’s inquiry, the Bap- 
tist Teacher says, thoughtfully, that it is both imprac- 
ticable and improper to apply the truths of any lesson 
to any scholar in person. The unconscious habit some 
teachers have of ending up with sermons running in 
some such vein as, *‘ You, Johnny, are apt to do so and 
so, and this lesson says it’s wrong,”’ etc.—this habit, for 
it is nothing else, might be dropped without abridging 
a teacher’s duty in the least. ‘A class may be so large 
that such a course would be attended with very much 
the same effects that would follow if a preacher in the 
pulpit should single out some sinner in his congrega- 
tion, and drag him before the public with an exhorta- 
tion to repentance towards God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We doubt if that sinner would ever 
come again.” Personal appeal to young as well to 
older persons is the most effectual when made pri- 
vately and in the kindest manner. 


There is a teacher in one of the Sunday-schools 
of New England who, for more than twenty years, 
says the Working Church, has had charge of a class of 
young ladies. With scarcely an exception, all of those 
who have been connected with it have become Chris- 
tians. Under the divine blessiug, this teacher finds that 
the secret of success lies largely in a personal interest 
taken in the individual spiritual welfare and need 
of the scholars. 


The originator of the International Series of 
Lessons begins to realize some of his hopes. He finds 
that in Constantinople the lessons are published in 
Turkish, Greek and Armenian. They are studied in 
Beirut, where, in Rev. Dr. Jessup’s church, there is a 
Sunday-school of thirty-six classes, averaging ten 
pupils each. In India the lessons appear printed in 
Hindustani, the Methodists alone using them in eighty- 
nine schools, with a membership of over three thou- 
sand six hundred. The English Wesleyans report that 
they have gathered over fifty thousand children into 
the Sunday-schools in Polynesia, under the care of 
thirty-five hundred teachers. The series has already 
well earned its title; it is “International” in more 
than name. 


IN AUTUMN. 


By CAROLINE A. Mason, 


UT on your beautiful garments, 
O toiling earth, and rest! 
The goal is won and the toil is done, 
And now you may don your best, 
Your robe of purple and scarlet, 
Your tassels and plumes of gold, 
The misty sheen of your veil of green 
And your mantie’s crimson fold. 


O earth, so glad and so fruitful ! 
O nature, so brave and true! 
I would that we were as wise as ye 
In the work we have todo! 
We loiter and waste,-- we sow not, 
Or scatter our seed in vain,— 
For the stony field must be wrought to yield 
Its treasure of golden grain. 


** Put on your beautiful garments, 

O toiling soul, and rest!” 

Faint heart of mine! to that call divine 
Be all thy powers addressed ; 

Sowing beside all waters, 
Faithful in that which is least, 

Constant and still, do the Master’s will 
Till the time of toil has ceased. 


Then the peace that shall come and the gladness! 
The service that shall be rest ! 

And the plaudit won of that word, “ Well done!” 
And the Master’s ‘Come, ye blest!" 

O earth! in your sweet fruition 
Rejoice and be glad !—but this, 

The joy of a soul that has reached its goal, 
Is a deeper, holier bliss. 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XIX. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


must ask the attention of my readers to a 

further account of charges which the Abolitionists 
made against the American Colonization Society. The 
sixth of these charges, as set forth in Mr. Garrison's 
“Thoughts,” was: 


*““THE SOCIETY is NOURISHED BY FEAR AND SELF- 
ISHNESS,”’ 

By this it was meant that, throughout all the speeches, 
addresses, and reports in behalf of the Society, it was 
confessed, in language strong and explicit, that an ir- 
repressible and agonizing fear of the influence of the 
free people of color over the slave population was the 
primary, essential, and prevalent motive for coloniz- 
ing them on the coast of Africa; and not, as the people 
were frequently urged to believe, a desire simply to 
ameliorate their condition and civilize that continent. 
The citations in support of this charge were numer- 
ous and convincing. I can only give a few examples. 
General Harper, of Virginia, a prominent supporter 
of the Society, in a letter accompanying its First An- 
nual Report, said: 

“They [the free blacks) contribute greatly to the corrup- 
tion of theslaves. . . . The slave seeing his free compan- 
ion live in idleness, or subsist, however scantily and 
precariously, by occasional and desultory employment, is apt 
to grow discontented with his own condition, and to regard 
as tyranny and injustice the authority which compels him to 
labor.” 

As if the slaves would not have suspected the injus- 
tice of compelling them to work without wages if 
they had not been misled by the spectacle of men of 
their own complexion in a state of freedom! 

The Society, in its seventh Report, said: 


“ Our object, in the first place, is to aid ourselves by reliev- 
ing us from aspecies of population pregnant with future dan- 
ger and present inconvenience.” 

Again, in the twelfth Report: 

** The existence of the free people of color in the bosom of 
the country is an evil of immense magnitude, and of a dan- 
gerous and alarming tendency. . . . But their deplorable 
condition is not more obvious to the most superficial obsery- 
er than is (what is far worse, and still more to be dreaded), the 
powerful and resistless influence which they exert over the 
slave population.” 

Again, in the fifteenth Report: 

“ What is the free black to the slave? A standing, perpet- 
ual incitement to discontent.” 

So, also, the African Repository, vol. i., p. 176. 


“ By removing these people (free blacks), we rid ourselves 
of a large party who will always be ready to assist our slaves 
in any mischievous design which they may conceive; and 
who are better able by their intelligence, and the facilities of 
their communication, to bring those designs to a successful 
termination.” 

In these and many other similar passages was reveal- 
ed the slaveholder’s constant dread that his “ happy 
and, contented” slaves would rise in insurrection and 
have the aid of the free blacks to secure their liberty; 
and, therefore, it was proposed, not to abolish slavery, 
either immediately or gradually, but to send the free 
blacks to Africa to make the system more secure! 
While the authorized publications of the Society were 
full of such avowals, its agents were traveling through 
free States, and telling the credulous people that the 
very vagabonds who were thus demoralizing and cor- 
rupting the slaves were the missionaries needed to 
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hopelessly prejudiced to discover the transparent 
cheat, and they contributed largely of their means to 
aid the scheme. In all the documents of the Society 
there was not found asign of contrition on account of 
slavery, or any proposition to break the fetters of the 
slaves, but an open avowal of a purpose to make slave- 
holding more secure and profitable by deporting the 
free colored peopie to Africa! Well did Mr. Garrison 
say to the authors of the scheme. 


' “Think not to succeed in your expulsive crusade; 
you cannot hide your motives from the great Search- 
er of hearts; and if a sinful worm of the dust like my- 
self is fired with indignation at your dastardly behavior 
and mean conspiracy to evade repentance and punish- 
ment, how must the anger of Him whose holiness and 
justice are infinite burn against you! ... You may 
plot by day and by night; you may heap together the treas_ 
ures of the Jand, and multiply and enlarge your combinations, 
to extricate yourselves from peril; but you cannot succeed. 
Your only alternative is either to redress the wrongs of the 
oppressed now, and humble yourselves before God, or pre- 
pare for the chastisements of Heaven.” 


The next affirmation against the Society was: 

“Iv AIMS AT THE UTTER EXPULSION OF THE BLACKS.” 
Under this head it was clearly shown that the support- 
ers of the Society held that emancipation could only 
be tolerated on condition that the freed slaves should 
be deported to Africa, which was called their country. 
Nativity determined the home of the white man, but 
not that of the negro; he, though born in this coun- 
try, of parents who were natives, and though his an- 
cestors for two or three generations had seen no other 
skies than these, was a stranger and an alien, whose 
home was in Africa; and it was held to be right to keep 
him in slavery, to compel him to toil without wages, to 
keep him in ignorance, and to sell him, his wife and 
children, in the market, like so many cattle, until it 
should suit the interest and convenience of his master 
to send him to the “land of his fathers.’”’ Foreigners 
not yet naturalized joined in this inhuman and sense- 
less clamor for the expatriation of millions of natives, 
whose only sin was « dark complexion. 

The eighth charge arraigned the Colonization Socie- 

ty as 
' “THE DISPARAGER QF THE FREE BLACKS.” 
The evidence of this was found on almost every page 
of its Annual Reports, in the speeches of its cham- 
pions, and in its official organ, the African Repository. 
Colonizationists habitually represented the free blacks 
23 more wretched than the slaves, and declared that 
in this country their condition could never be essen- 
tially improved. The African Repository described 
them as “ notoriously ignorant, degraded, and misera- 
ble, mentally diseased, broken-spirited, acted upon by 
no motives to honorable exertion, scarcely reached in 
their debasement by the Heavenly Light,” as “a great- 
er nuisance than even slaves themselves.’’ Indeed, 
many Colonizationists insisted that the slaves were a 
happy, contented people, in love with their chains! 
“What but sorrow,” exclaimed a writer in the Afri- 
can Repository, can we feel at the misguided piety 
which has set free so many of them by death-bed de- 
vise or sudden conviction of injustice! Better, far 
better, for us had they been kept in bondage, where 
the opportunity, the inducements, the necessity of 
vice would not have been so great. . . . Whether 
we consider it with reference to the welfare of the 
State or the happiness of the blacks, it were better to 
have left them in chains than to have liberated them 
to receive such freedom as they enjoy; and greater 
freedom we cannot, must not allow them.” Again: 
“Of all descriptions of our population, and of either 
portion of the African race, the free people of color 
are, by far, as a class, the most corrupt, depraved, and 
abandoned.’ A more unjust, wanton, and cruel libel 
upon an oppressed, proscribed, and yet struggling and 
aspiring class of people, was never perpetrated. It is 
true that, as a body, they were ignorant, that intem- 
perance and other vices prevailed among them; but 
still, compared with the class of whites whose igno- 
rance, poverty, and lack of opportunity most nearly 
resembled their own, their condition was encouraging 
and hopeful. They were pretminently a religious peo- 
ple; they maintained churches and schools; and many 
of them were ina condition of pecuniary prosperity. 
They were, as compared wig the poorer class of white 
people in large towns and cities, industrious, orderly, 
and peaceable; and there was no class of people in 
the country more responsive than they to the infiu- 
ences of civilization and Christianity. One half the 
money expended in maligning them, and in efforts to 
expel them from the country, would have sufficed to 
work for them the most beneficent changes in this the 
land of their birth. Treated as outcasts and pariahs, 
they were patient, hopeful, and aspiring; and if the 
American Board had done for them what it did for 
the Indians, it would have found them far more re- 
sponsive than they to Christian influences. 

Mr. Garrison insisted that this freatment of the free 
blacks was unjust and suicidal. ‘To abuse, proscribe, 
and exasperate them, to trample them under our feet, 
to goad them on the right hand and on the left, is not,” 
he declares, ‘‘ the way to secure their loyalty, but rather 
to make them revengeful, desperate, and seditious. 
Our true policy is to meliorate their condition, invig- 
orate their hopes, instruct their ignorant minds, admit 
them to an equality of privileges with ourselves, nour- 
ish and patronize their genius, and by giving them me- 
chanical trades and mercantile advantages open to 





them the avenue to competence and wealth.”” Which 
was most in accordance with Christianity and common 
sense, the prevailing and almost universal disparage- 
ment and denunciation of the free blacks, or this coun- 
sel of the man branded as a ‘‘madman” and a 
“fanatic”? 

The ninth charge was but an enlargement of the 
eighth. It affirmed that the Colonization Society 


“DENIES THE POSSIBILITY OF ELEVATING THE 
BLACKS IN THIS COUNTRY.”’ 


This was proved by numerous citations from the ut- 
terances of the Society and its friends, of which the 
following are specimens: 

“The colored population of this country can never rise to 
respectability and happiness here. We have endeay- 
ored, but endeavored in yuin, to restore them either to self- 
respect or to the respect of others. It is not our fault that we 
have failed; it is not theirs. It has resulted from a cause 
over which neither they nor we can everhavecontro]. Here, 
therefore, they must be forever debased ; more than this, they 
must be forever useless; more even than this, they must be 
forever a nuisance, from which it were a blessing for society to 
be rid.”’"—African Repository. 

“The managers (of the American Colonization Society) 
consider it clear that causes exist, and are operating to pre- 
vent their improvement and elevation to any considerable 
extent, as a class, in this country, which are fixed pot only be- 
yond the control of the friends of humanity, bu: “f any human 
power. Christianity cannot do for them here what it will do in 
Africa. This is not the fault of the colored man, nor of the 
white man, nor of Christianity ; but AN ORDINATION OF PROV- 
IDENCE, and no more to be changed than the laws of na- 
ture.” —Fifteenth Annual Report. 

“The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of society— 
prejudices which neither refinement, nor argument, nor edu- 
cation, nor religion itself can subdue—mark the people of 
color, whether bond or free, as the subjects of a degradation 
inevitable and incurable. The African in this country be- 
longs by birth to the very lowest station in society, and from 
that station he can never rise, be his talents, his enterprise, his 
virtues what they may.”’—African Repository. 


These anti-Christian and atbistic sentiments were 
current coin of the time. They dropped from the lips 
and pens of statesmen and ministers of the Gospel, 
were reiterated from the platform and the press, and 
generally received as true. Mr. Garrison after citing 
many passages similar to the above thus exclaimed: 
&“T ask, are we pagans, are we savages, are we devils? 
Search the records of heathenism, and sentiments more hos- 
tile to the spirit of the Gospel, or of a more black and blas- 
phemous complexion than these, cannot be found. I believe 
that they are libels upon the character of my countrymen 
which time will wipe off. I call upon the spirits of the just 
made perfect in heaven, upon all who have experienced the 
love of God in their souls here below, upon the Christian con- 
verts in India and the isJands of the sea, to sustain me in the 
assertion that there is power enough in the religion of Jesus 
Christ to melt down the most stubborn prejudices, to over- 
throw the nghest walls of partition, to break the strongest 
caste, to improve and elevate the most degraded, to unite the 
most hostile, and to equalize and bless all its recipients. 
Make me sure that there is not, and I will give it up now and 
forever. . . . These sentiments were not uttered by infi- 
dels, nor by worthless wretches, but in many instances by 
professors of religion and ministers of the Gospel! and in 
almost every instance by reputedly the most enlightened, 
patriotic, and benevolent men in the land. Teli it not 
abroad! publish it not in the streets of Calcutta!l’’ 


In concluding his comments upon the proofs cited in 
support of his ninth charge, Mr. Garrison uttered the 
following prophetic words: 


“It is the purpose of God, I am fully persuaded, to humble 
the pride of the American people by rendering the expulsion 
of our colored countrymen utterly impracticable, and the 
necessity for their admission to equal rights imperative. As 
neither mountains of prejudice, nor the massive shackles of 
law and of public opinion, have been able to keep them down 
to a level with the slaves, I confidently anticipate their ex- 
altation among ourselves. Through the vista of time-a 
short distance only—I see them here, not in Africa, not bow- 
ed to the earth, or derided and persecuted as at present, not 
with a downcast air or an irresolute step, but standing erect 
as men destined heavenward, unembarrassed, untrammeled, 
with none to molest or make them afraid.” 

How wonderfully has this dream of a man accounted 
a fanatic by the wise men of his time been fulfilled! 

The tenth and last of Mr. Garrisou’s charges against 
the Colonization Society was 

“TT DECEIVES AND MISLEADS THE NATION.” 
The deception referred to was in the attempt to per- 
suade the people that the colonization of the whole 
body of American negroes on the coast of Africa was 
feasible, and the only means of suppressing the foreign 
slave-trade and ultimately abolishing slavery itself. 
Asserting that slavery, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, was not only necessary but right, and that 
emancipation with liberty to remain in this country 
would be folly and madness, it still sought to appease 
uneasy and restless consciences by keeping up the de- 
lusion that in some mysterious way in the far-distant 
future, the “niggers”? might and would be transport- 
ed_to Africa, which was declared to be “their own 
country.” Laboring with might and main to make 
slavery respectable, profitable, and safe, and thus to 
widen the market for slaves, it affected a deep sensi- 
bility to the injustice and cruelty of the foreign slave- 
trade, and fostered the delusion that that trade couffl be 
effectually broken up by colonies in Africa sustained 
by American slaveholders and their apologists and sup- 
porters! As if slavery were not itself the one only 
cause without which the foreign slave-trade could not 
exist, and as if it were possible to destroy the effect 
while the cause was left to work in full vigor. Another 





delusion which the Society fostered was, that Africa 
could only be civilized and Christianized by the agency 
of a class of people whom it habitually denounced as 
“notoriously ignorant, degraded, and miserable,” “a 
nuisance from which it were a blessing for society to 
be rid.” When the American Church proposed to 
evangelize other heathen nations, it carefully selected 
its missionaries from our colleges and theological sem- 
inaries; but Africa was to be regenerated by the in- 
strumentality of men who in the United States were 
“corrupt, depraved, and abandoned, scarcely reached 
in their debasement by the Heavenly Light.” Could 
bedlam itself furnish a parallel to such delusion as 
this? 

How was it possible for Abolitionists to convince the 
nation of the sin of slavery, and persuade it to strike 
off the fetters of the slaves, without waging war upon 
a Society -which, backed by the influence of leading 
statesmen and divines, and assuming to speak in the 
name of civilization and Christianity, was filling the 
ears of the people with sentiments so abhorrent to 
humanity and so contrary to the Gospel of Christ? 





THE MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


I he? is remarkable that among the very many 
notices of the collection of paintings belonging to 
the Duke de Montpensier, now on exhibition at Bos- 
ton, so little is said of the way in which they strike the 
ordinary visitor, though the newspapers are full of 
their history, their arrangement, and their artistic 
value. Therefore it has seemed that the very large 
class of readers who cannot go to Boston, and who, 
very many of them, have little or no idea of such pict- 
ures, may be interested to hear of the effect they 
produced upon one who has never been surfeited with 
European art, and whose criticisms of even American 
painting are utterly valueless. 

Of course no one thinks of brilliant color and clear 
outlines in connection with these old Spanish pictures. 
All of them are dull with age, and many actually 
brown. Outlines are indistinct, and often destroyed 
altogether. Time’s careless hand regards neither the 
one nor the other. But genius is immortal; the Span- 
ish sunlight glows through the faded colors, and the 
mingled strength and sweetness of the great concep- 
tions impress themselves as thoroughly upon our 
minds, and appeal as strongly to our hearts, as if these 
children of the sixteenth century were born but 
yesterday. 

It is the fashion in Boston to be greatly disappointed 
in the Montpensier pictures. The high rank of their 
noble owner, the provident care he felt due to their 
value, the disappointment of English connoisseurs at 
the loss of this opportunity of studying them, as well 
as their actual artistic value, had perhaps created too 
highan ideal. Yet one suspects about this disappoint- 
ment a fear that Boston should be, for once, detected 
in astonished delight. Is not this cultivated Boston, 
to whom the past has ministered through ear and eye, 
at home and abroad, until no treasures of art or 
literature are safe from her criticism? Blame her not 
for embracing so good an opportunity of proving her 
claim to this superiority! To one whose home is pro- 
vincial and whose expectations are moderate, how- 
ever, this gailery is a disappointment of quite the 
opposite eharacter. It is much more pleasing to the 
uneducated eye than might have been expected. 

As you enter the first of the two rooms devoted to 
the exhibition, Zurbaran’s four large pictures meet 
the eye, and draw you at once within a magic circle, 
whose power never relaxes till the gallery and its 
treasures have become a memory only. One comes 
back again and again to these pictures, and to the 
great Murillo on their right hand. Zurbaran, perhaps, 
with one or two famous exceptions, the best known of 
the Spanish artists, has wrought into these faces so 
deep an appreciation of universal human nature that 
you forget to notice the rich brilliancy of his draper- 
ies, though this is his special excellence. The similarity 
of grouping makes the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds” 
and the “‘ Adoration of the Magi’’ companion pictures. 
The contrast between the superstitious reverence of 
the shepherds in the one picture, and the hungry eyes 
and adoring humility of the Magus who sees in this 
baby the inspiration of all coming time, and the satis- 
faction for his own long felt personal need in the 
other, is wonderful beyond description. It is only 
equalled by the similar yet different contrast between 
the haughty contempt of the soldier who looks upon 
the last scene and the intense delight in the baby’s 
toes of a little girl in the first. Her basket of eggs 
marks her a servant of the inn; but she was certainly 
born in Spain! The Virgin shows so slight an interest 
in the great future opening before her in the “* Annun- 
ciation,’—seems so exactly to say to the worshiping 
angel, ‘*‘ What was that you said ?’—and again in both 
the ‘ Adorations” finds the episodes so unmistakably 
commonplace, that you are glad to miss her from the 
“ Circumcision,” where the lack of sympathy in the 
hard faces of the priests is neither strange nor annoy- 
ing. Directly opposite these pictures hangs a monk 
by the same artist. The catalogue promises the *‘ Pray- 
ing Monk,” a picture made so famous by photographs 
and accounts as to seem incomparable. It is a dis- 
appointment to find a painting best described as a 
portrait of Pius [X. in the familiar sitting position. 
Probably it is the reaction which makes it seem 80 ex- 
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pressionless; but it is hard to realize, with this as a 
specimen, why Zurbaran was called ‘the special 
painter of monks.” 

Remembering that a like monopoly of martyrdom 
is sometimes given to Ribera, one looks with a sort of 
fearful anxiety for his “Cato tearing out his own 
vitals.” The disappointment is extreme and lies en- 
tirely in the strong material ideal, not in the painting. 
It is not horrible, it is disgusting. The face is neither 
stoical nor agonized, and the immense width of the 
open mouth is only equalled by the unnecessary size 
of the rent in the body. That butcher had never 
heard of the Phaedo. 

It is not for lack of appreciation of its transcendent 
merits that the Murillo was not first described. It is 
superfluous to say that it is the great picture of the 
collection—and yet a gentleman of some pretension 
as a connoisseur yesterday commended it as ‘ pass- 
able!” The human attendants seem as unnecessary 
as the cherubs; and though they each and everyone 
have a story to tell, it is hardly possible ever to get 
beyond the mother and child. Indeed the group is 
so arranged that they are as prominent in the picture 
as they must be dominant in its conception. The hu- 
man baby, with its wonderful divine eyes, lies in the 
lap of the mother, kicking! Irreverent as it seems, it 
is still true that the beautiful baby kicks as all other 
babies have done. Both mother and child are so beau- 
tiful that the great painter seems to have caught pre- 
eminently the spint of an infancy that must have 
been bright beyond all others. Yet in the wonder- 
ful depths of those eyes you seem to see the glorious 
light of the Divine. 

It contrasts very strongly with a “‘ Holy Family,” by 
Caracci, which hangs opposite it in the inner room. 
These faces have a touch of the shadow that was 
illumined by no light, and it seems as if both mother 
and child saw, on the pages of the book into which 
they are looking so intently, some mysterious and 
sorrowful thing. ‘This picture is of nearly the same 
size as the other, about five by four feet, and belongs 
to Mr. George Walker, of Springfield, who has kindly 
lent it to the public. It is perhaps best characterized 
as “very charming.”’ 

In the Montpensier collection there is still another 
“Holy Family,” though by an Italian artist, Sebastian 
del Piombo. The Madonna is showing the sleeping 
babe, from whom she has just lifted a veil, to St. Jos- 
eph, who stands behind her, while a bewitching little 
St. John is also stealing a glance. This picture is 
doubtless remarkable; its really strong points certain- 
ly do not appeal to the general public. It is scarcely 
interesting, so wooden is the effect produced by the 
style in which it is painted. The contrast between it 
and the Murillo, however, serves to show the great 
advance art had made in a single century, and the 
wonderful individuality of Murillo’s genius. 

So much has been said of Velasquez, that it is a seri- 
ous disappointment to stand before the seven by 
twelve-inch canvases that bear the equestrian figures 
which were “ probably the sketches for his great por- 
trait at the museum at Madrid.” Let us hope that the 
pictures are better than the sketches, or let us bemoan 
our lack of appreciation. The head of a Spanish 
cavalier, on your right as you enter the room and by 
the same artist, is, however, so Spanish, so cavalier- 
like, so delightful, that you can forget the others in 
thinking of that. 

A Piéta, by Morales, is remarkable for the anguish 
in the face of the mother, and for the contrast be- 
tween her living flesh and the dead Christ. The pict- 
ure is treated in an early conventional style, and is 
therefore not entirely satisfactory. There are two 
landscapes by Salvator Rosa, but those who saw his 
“Nativity” in the Sumuer: collection can hardly 
realize that landscapes were his specialty. 

This is not a catalogue, and there is no more room 
for Orrente’s sheep, or Bassano’s singular game and 
fruit pieces, or any of the dozen other pictures that 
make up the rest of the collection. A few are hope- 
lessly commonplace, but most have one point or an 
other so fine as to safely challenge criticism. 

_Kaulbach’s great cartoon of the “ Era of the Refor- 
mation” may not be passed over. It entirely fills one 
side of the inuer room, and among the mellow colors 
and indistinct outlines of the olfér pictures, it seems 
even more clear-cut and impressive than is its due. 
So much has been said and written of this picture that 
a detailed account is quite unnecessary ; a single glance 
therefore must finish this somewhat fragmentary ac- 
count of the pictures now on exhibition at the Boston 
Athenzum. If the grand idea of the whole does not 
strike the casual visitor as it might a student, the 
separate groups and single figures cannot fail to im- 
press even the most careless with a dignified earnest- 
ness. It is hardly extravagant to call them an inspira- 
tion to thought and action. It is remarkable, too, 
that they seem to be all ideal and typical figures. 
This Shakespeare is the philosopher who appeals to 
the universal brain, not the English play writer; this 
Cervantes is the embodiment of the kindly sarcasm of 
all the ages; this Columbus is the man who dared risk 
death in the hope of a wider sphere for man’s activity. 
So it was a rare genius whose wonderful appreciation 
of history and courageous pencil dared to make Lu- 
ther smaller than many of his companions and yet 
the key-stone of the reformation arch, over which 
walks the nineteenth century civilization, careless of 
the dark abyss underneath this bridge. A. R. 

Boston, Sept. 6, 1874. 





Che Church. 


HOME. 


Woman is appealed to by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions to remember the isolation, 
loneliness, privations, and sicknesses that fall to the 
lot of a missionary family, and especially to the mis- 
sionary’s wife. ‘We send forth this appeal,” says the 
Board, “ to all the women in the Presbyterian Church. 
We beg of them to rise up and begin in this good work 
atonce. The time is at hand. Let no suffering and 
sorrowing sister sit in her narrow and scantily-furnish- 
ed home on the frontier, and be left to think that she 
is forgotten, or that no one careth for ber soul.” 








A most popular colored preacher has been found 
by the Southern Presbyterians in Tennessee, to work 
as an evangelist among his own race. He preaches to 
both blacks and whites, astonishing everybody by his 
ability to expound and illustrate gospel truths. He is 
unable to fill one half the calls made upon him. In 
fact, the Methodists are bound to claim him, having at 
one meeting stopped their own preacher in the midst 
of his sermon, taken him out of his pulpit, and put in 
the colored St. Paul. His name is Rev. Samuel 
Parks. 


Those New Haven divinity students need look- 
ing after. What says Paul about “strifes and emula- 
tions’? and here are these presumably sober-minded 
young men boat racing! No innocent pastime among 
themselves, either, but a race in the world with the 
flesh—a race with crews of law students and scientific 
students. And then to be beaten with science ahead, 
and law only half a length behind, and skeptical hu- 
manity, fresh from Tyndall’s address, looking on and 
cheering! The situation is too painful for comment in 
view of the “ finish.’’ Next we shall hear that Prince- 
ton has chalieuged the New Haven brethren. 

Prof. Swing has succeeded in severing his connec- 
tion with the Chicago Presbytery. His letter of with- 
drawal, written in a Christian spirit, was accepted by 
the majority of the Presbytery, and resolutions ex- 
pressive of its reluctance in parting with him and 
assuring him of the good-will of its members passed 
without a dissenting voice. But it seems that the Pro- 
fessor’s original persecutors were not, after all, satisfied 
with the summary and peaceful ending of the case, 
and they presented, through Rev. Dr. McLeod, a pro- 
test agaiust the Presbytery’s action in dropping Dr. 
Swing’s name from its rolls so gently. To this protest 
that body replied last week in a strong paper prepared 
by Rev. Dr. Patterson, defending the Presbytery’s 
course in the matter, which the Presbytery at once 
adopted by a vote of 24to 13. The case has now been 
carried up to the Synod of Northern Llinois, which is 
in session, and is not unlikely to reverse the Presby- 
tery’s decision. Then look out fora battle royal in the 
General Assembly. 


While the Advance heartily endorses the plan 
agreed upon by the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Home Mission Societies in regard to co-operation in the 
West, it thinks it does not go farenough. To satisfy 
both denominations there must be an equal co-opera- 
tion; or, in other words, where the weak church of one 
denomination in any place is merged in the stronger 
one of the other, care must be taken that one side does 
not strengthen itself on the average more than the 
other. Accordingly, says our Chicago exchange, “ we 
would have the respective church bodies, in their nego- 
tiations, strike for an exchange, a swapping of a Con- 
gregational Church here for a Presbyterian Church 
there, ‘‘ that there may be equality.”” By previous ap- 
pointment Sec. Coe presented to the National Council 
at New Haven a paper upon this very subject of Chris- 
tian Comity. We hope to learn that the thought has 
taken on some practical shape, that an overture has 
been adopted and committed to a delegation which 
shall bear it to the General Assemblage not only of 
the Presbyterians but of the Methodists and Baptists 
and Episcopalians. This talk must not end in smoke.” 


The religious body known, denominationally, 
as “Christians’’ has been holding its triennial con- 
vention lately at Stanfordville, N. Y. Its begin- 
ning dates back some seventy years, when it was 
formed by a union of individuals who had seceded 
from the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. The 
original platform is still recognized, a portion of which 
reads: ‘‘That the name of Christian is the only name 
of distinction which we take, and by which we as a 
denomination desire to be known, and the Bible our 
only rule of faith and practice.”’ Its members believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, recognize the Di- 
vinity of Christ, hold to open communion, and baptize 
by igamersion. Each congregation is independent, and 
its conventions, like those of the Congregationalists, 
are simply advisory. So far as can be ascertained the 
Christians number about three thousand churches with 
about a hundred and fifty thousand communicants, 
and as many Sunday-school scholars. At the recent 
convention they dedicated a Biblical Institute at Stan- 
fordville, and adopted a paper, we believe, appealing 
to “‘The Lovers of Christian Union Eyerywhere”’ to 





unite and form one church, a paper similar to one 
issued by the Southern wing of the denomination last 
spring. 


Professor Seymour’s confirmation as Bishop of 
the Diocese of Illinois absorbed the attention of the 
Episcopal Convention in this city last week. The 
vital question before that body has apparently hinged 
on its action in this matter, and that it is deciding 
deliberately is evident enough from the protracted 
secret sessions it has already held over it. No vote 
had been reached as late as Monday last after four 
days’ discussion with Closed doors. Dr. Seymour’s 
confirmation is understood to involve a test as to the 
disposition of the Convention towards the growth of 
Ritualism in the church. Hence the rigid examination 
of his views in secret session. The facts in the case are 
briefly these, as nearly as we understand them: The 
Diocese of Nlinois recently elected Dr. Seymour as 
their Bishop to succeed Bishop Whitehouse. It is 
stated that the Diocese accepted bim as a moderate 
churchman, but that letters written from New York, 
where Dr. Seymour is well known as Professor in the 
General Seminary, claimed that he was an extremist, 
that he believed in the real presence, and advocated 
enforced confession. These letters formed the ground 
of a protest against his confirmation, and that protest 
has opened up the question of the candidate’s exact 
stand on the points stated. The secret debates are 
said to turn accordingly on matters of fact, the Pro- 
fessor’s friends claiming that he is not a ritualist, and 
his opponents insisting that by common reputation he 
is known as such. Atall events, no defense of him is 
made on the ground of his supposed ritualistic views, 
but it is held, nevertheless, that his confirmation would 
fortify and encourage the extreme party in the church, 
Indirectly it would be a gain on their side. Should 
the candidate be confirmed, however, as is most likely, 
there is yet the question of the ritual to come up in 
open debate, when the Convention will have the oppor- 
tunity to put itself on record very definitely on the 
whole subject. No important action has yet been 
taken by the house, unless it be the vote showing an 
unwillingness to join in the proposed Conference at 
Lambeth, England, with all the branches of the Epis- 
copal Church, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
its head. Anything looking like a compromise of the 
independence of the church in America was opposed 
on all kides, but no objection was made to having the 
bishops send representatives to consult on an equal 
footing with all others, in regard to the spiritual inter- 
ests of the church at large. 

PERSONAL.—Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, 
has returned no reply as yet to the flattering call 
given him by the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
New York City. His own people are said to be up in 
arms against bis leaving them.—Rev. Dr. I. W. An- 
drews was chosen as the preacher at the next meeting 
of the American Board, to be held in Chicago, with 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor as alternate.—It haviug been 
the dying wish of the late Bishop Whitehouse of Illi- 
nois that his church in Chicago should be made free, 
and kept so for all time, a generous hearted parish- 
ioner has paid off the entire incumbrance, thus secur- 
ing the realization of the Bishop’s request.—Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, of the Mantclair, N. J., Congregational 
Church, who has spent several months at Portland, 
Oregon, was lately presented with an oil painting of 
Mount Hood by the people to whom he preached most. 
acceptably whiie there.—An English Baptist paper 
says that it has been left to the ingenuity of a modern 
painter to represent both modes of baptism at once. 
In the picture, No 1944, at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Christ is represented as stepping up out of deep 
water, while John is assisting him from the bank; the 
small shell which painters usually assign to the latter 
(the common scallop) lies on the bank, as if just thrown 
down by John, after being used to pour water on the 
Saviour’s head.—The Presbyterian Assembly’s Cen- 
tennial Committee have taken up the idea of erecting 
a monument in 1876 to the Rev. Dr Witherspoon, the 
distinguished Presbyterian divine, who was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. The Presbyterian 
comments on the project, ‘It seems to be a most fit- 
ting thing that the great church of which Dr. W. was 
so notable an ornament should, at the approaching 
Centennial of our national life, erect some memorial 
of our part in the event which the country will then 
commemorate. How conspicuous and honorable that 
part was need not here be mentioned. But could it 
possibly have a happier memorial than a monument 
of the clergyman who set his hand to our Magna 
Charta? 





FOREIGN. 


Two thousand and sixty-seven English rectors, 
vicars, curates, and deans have signed an address to 
their Archbishop and Bishops, praying that no au- 
thoritative sanction may be given to the use of the 
eastward position or of a distinctive eucharistic dress 
by the clergy when officiating at the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Turkish intolerance is becoming still bolder. It 
appears now that an old regulation which had in many 
places become obsolete, forbidding Christians to live 
in Turkish quarters of Constantinople, has been again 
enforced within the last few weeks, without any special 
reason, and in deference, it is alleged, to ‘supericr 
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orders.’ Several Christian families occupy houses in 
the Turkish quarter in the lower part of the Rue 
Koumbaradji, behind the Italian Orphanage; and 
lately the Mussulman clergy of the district, the imams, 
called at all these houses and gave notice to the occu- 
pants to quit them within four days. An imperial 
edict has also been issued, in which strict injunction is 
laid upon the faithful to fulfill their religious duties 
with scrupulous exactitude, and to attend mosque 
regularly five times a day at the hours of prayer, or 
otherwise to be taken there by force. The Turk is 
evidently moving all along the line to resist the en- 
croachments of the Christian * infidel.” 


‘ Miss Weston, the English lady who for many 
years has done all sorts of good works for sailors and 
marines in the navy, is trying now to establish a large 
Mission, or “ Life-Boat Hall,” near the government 
yards at Devonport. Her object is to offer Jack an 
attractive place to go when on shore, something be- 
sides a gin-shop. She will make the mission a success 
if any one can. 


-Why Rome puts a ban on the Masons comes up 
as an interesting point in connection with the conver- 
sion of Lord Ripon who, in going over to Catholicism, 
is obliged to cut his connection with that secret order. 
Popery is not opposed to secret societies simply on 
general grounds. Her trouble with the Masons dates 
back a hundred years, when the opponents of the 
Jesuits formed secret organizations to carry out their 
plans to revolutionize society and reform the church. 
The Jesuits in self-defense denounced them all, the 
Masons included, as dangerous to their own order. 
Hence, in the words of the English Independent which 
contains an exhaustive article on the subject, ‘the 
modern Church of Rome, having sold itself to the 
Jesuits, will not tolerate any secret society that pre- 
tends to be, or possibly may become, a rival to the 
Jesuits. She makes this a test of obedience, and those 
who are willing to take her for their spiritual guide, 
and to put their consciences in her keeping, haye no 
right to complain if she exacts this as a test of the sin- 
cerity of their conversion. Forsaking all other, will 
they keep only to her? to use the words of the English 
marriage service. A good Romanist is to have no 
other allegiance than hers; and as the husband is en- 
titled to prescribe what society his wife shall keep, 
and what friends she shall surround herself with, so 
the Church of Rome lays down the same terms to 
those who wish to enter her communion.”’ 


Che Teleck. 


[From Tuesday, Oct. 13, to Monday, Oct. 19.} 


Carlist stock is quoted very low this month. 
Republican affairs being by contrast comparatively 
prosperous. The very latest dispatches say that four 
hundred Carlists were captured at one place, that a 
thousand were killed at another, that there is no end 
of disaffection among the Carlist troops, ete., ete. On 
the other hand, the Carlists have destroyed eleven 
bridges on an important railway, and the Don himself 
is issuing orders as usual. Nevertheless the Republi- 
cans are to some extent recovering the ground lately 
lost, and a threatened complication with France in 
consequence of alleged favors to Carlists along the 
border has, it is said, been satisfactorily adjusted. 
Europe is still watching Germany suspiciously, not 
more than half believing that she will let slip the 
chance of placing a Hohenzollern prince on the throne 
at Madrid. It is certain that she has a number of gun- 
boats in Spanish waters, but then, that may be merely 
a friendly way of expressing her interest. 














* Count Von Arnim’s case is more intelligible this 
week. It appears that while he was representing Ger- 
many at Paris he saw fit to meddle with politics in a 
way that favored an Ultramontane monarchy rather 
than a liberal republic. At this time Bismarck’s little 
differences with the Roman Catholics were assuming 
threatening proportions, and he naturally regarded 
Von Arnim’s proceedings with disfavor. How to get 
him home without mortally offending him was the 
question, and the Chancellor attempted to effect his 
recall by writing him censorious letters, in the expec- 
tation that he would resign his embassadorship. Von 
Arnim, however, did not take the hint, and had to be 
recalled outright before his monarchical affiliations 
were broken up. When he left the legation he took 
with him Bismarck’s letters, which he still refuses to 
surrender, holding that they are private in character 
and so offensive in tone that he could not leave them 
on file among the official correspondence of his late 
Office. 





Tuesday’s elections were not encouraging in their 
direct results to uncompromising Republicans. We 
find those Democratic journals which still indulge in 
displayed head-lines proclaiming ‘“ Grant’s knell” in 
their largest type, and even the most sanguine of the 
Republicans cannot give the result a better descrip- 
tive title than “temporary disaster.” Ohio is carried 
by the Democrats, by a majority certainly of 15,000, 
and possibly of 20,000. Of her twenty Congressmen- 
elect thirteen are Democrats, all but four being new 
men. Of the seven Republicans, on the contrary, all 
but one are re-clections. Indiana elects eight Demo- 





crats and five Republicans. The State Legislature is 
not very unequally divided. The majorities aggregate 
about 15,000. Iowa is solidly Republican, re-electing 
Messrs. McCrary, Pratt and Wilson for their respect- 
ive districts and sending new men to represent the 
others. In Arkansas the Republicans were practically 
out of the fight, a Conservative State ticket being the 
popular one. This with a proposed new Constitution 
was carried by a majority so large that it amounts to 
unanimity. In West Virginia two Democrats and one 
Republican are chosen for Congress. In summing up 
the effect on the Forty-fourth Congress of elections thus 
far held, it is apparent that the Democrats are twelve 
votes stronger than they were; and on this fact the 
Republican managers may advantageously reflect un- 
til November 3d. 


Since the TJribune’s report on Congressman 
Hay’s statement of Southern outrages we have farther 
developments. Imprimis, there is the Chattanooga 
Convention, which was nominally called to bring out 
a fair statement, to use plain language, in regard to 
the relations of whites and blacks all over the South. 
At its last session the convention adopted a platform 
reaffirming the declarations of the Republican Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1872 in favor of civil rights 
legislation, and fully recognizing the existence of or- 
ganized bands whose members are frequently, not to 
say constantly, engaged in perpetrating outrages all 
over the South. This is the most important passage in 
the platform, and it may be taken, so far as it goes, as 
conclusive evidence that a majority of the delegates 
are really or theoretically afraid of their lives when 
they are at home. One of the most convincing docu- 
menis presented was a letter from ex-Gov. Davis, of 
Texas, setting forth the deplorable lawlessness existing 
in that State under the Democratic State government. 
He says positively that some six hundred homicides 
have been committed there within the current year. 
He said distinctly, however, that few of these were due 
to political differences. Altogether, it seems just to 
describe the convention as composed mainly of South- 
ern Republicans, and we regretfully admit that sucha 
convention must, almost of necessity, be ruled by those 
elements of Southern society, namely, the carpet- 
bagger, and the fluent, negro, whose advent in public 
life has everywhere been prolific of evil. We conclude 
then that this convention is quite in harmony with 
those Republican managers who, however rigorously 
they may adhere to the truth in general, are not un- 
willing to cultivate a general belief in Soutbern out- 
rages. 





Secondly, we have some more correspondence. 
The Tribune man has been hunting sixty alleged mur- 
derers in Alabama, and can bring only two of them 
to book. He has ridden on horseback through Sumter 
county, talking with negroes whom he casually met, 
and finding that in ageneral way kindly relations exist 
between the blacks and their Democratic white neigh- 
bors. The Times, too, has had a circuit rider on duty 
in Rapides Parish, Louisiana, a remote and often law- 
less region. His conclusions are substantially the same, 
namely, that there is no active hostility between the 
races. The outrages are committed in drunken brawls, 
and for the most part by half-outlawed gangs which 
exist in all sparsely settled communities. A combina- 
tion for political effect between the two papers quoted 
is journalistically impossible, and we are therefore the 
more impressed by an additional coincidence in the 
letters. It would seem that to a considerable extent 
the negroes in the widely separated regions described 
maintain their old relations with the planters as re- 
gards matters of every day life, but will not trust 
them when it comes to such ultra-mundane affairs as 
politics and religion. Au old negro in Alabama con- 
fessed that although he always voted the Radical 
ticket he habitually w@ént to Democrats when he 
wanted help in a practical way, and a white planter 
in Louisiana said, “ It’s queer; anything in the world, 
save religion and politics, these niggers will come to us 
for,” and he went on to repeat requests which had 
been preferred in his experience: ‘“* Massa, I’se sick; 
massa, I’se short of food; massa, this man wants to 
impose on me; massa, I done want to git married; 
massa, dis man shot my brudder; massa, I’se want you 
to whip my wife, she won’t work and I daresn’t beat 
her my own self,’’ etc. These incidents suggest a 
somewhat parallel phase of New England life. It is 
asserted, and with some foundation of truth as we 
happen personally to know, that however solidly 
the ignorant classes in the rural districts may vote 
the Democratic ticket on election days, the needy 
ones among them are very sure to knock at Republi- 
can doors on days of adversity. It is now in order to 
ask how far, and within what geographical limits, the 
terms Democratic and Republican are interchangeable. 

New York politics have taken a highly favorable 
turn in consequence of the movements by Tammany 
Hall, which it is understood practically give over the 
city to the control of John Morrissey and Jobn Kelly. 
It is not for us to say anything against those geyéle- 
men, for common report is not to be trusted so shortly 
before an election, but the effect of their sudden ap- 
pearance in the political field has been to cause a bolt 
in the Democratic ranks, which would have been re- 
garded as out of the question under the despotic 
régime of a few years since. An independent caucus 
has determined to nominate a ticket more in accord 
with its own notions, and at this writing the move- 





ment, whatever its actual merits, has considerable 
apparent strength. Our reference last week to the 
honorable way in which Mr. Tilden had until that 
time been treated by his opponents, was hardly print- 
ed, when sundry easy writers began to assail his 
public record, requesting him to answer a few simple 
questions about his course in certain matters, and 
making out as bad a case, perhaps, as is possible under 
the circumstances. As they have not begun to manu- 
facture facts, his character is not much blackened as 
yet. Indeed there does not seem to be much prob- 
ability of making him out anything worse than a 
“Copperhead,” which everyone knows is an obsolete 
phrase to-day. Those of us to whom our great civil 
war isa thing of yesterday are apt to forget that the 
young men who began to vote within five years or so 
remember little or nothing of the political watch- 


‘words then in vogue. They remember far better the 


corruptions of all sorts that have beer brought to 
light since, and for this reason the attempt to cormect 
Gov. Dix’s name with the Crédit Mobilier frauds is a 
more telling move, estimated by the standard of 
politics, than the alleged want of patriotism formerly 
evinced by Mr. Tilden. The fact that one charge may 
be false and the other true is not of the least signffi- 
cance. The proper test question is: Which will most 
effectually tend to prevent an election? 


It is a matter of congratulation for the whole’ 
country, but more especially for the State of Mlinois, 
that the Lincoln Memorial has been so promptly, and, 
upon the whole, so satisfactorily completed. It was 
publicly unveiled at Springfield, IMlinois, on Thursday, 
in the presence of a great assembly of people, many of 
whom bore arms during the eventfal war at the clos- 
ing of which Mr. Lincoln was killed by a rebel bullet. 
We use the word “rebel” advisedly, although it has 
very properly fallen into disuse of late, but if there was 
a genuine treacherous rebel any where in those days. 
Wilkes Booth was one, and it has always seemed to us 
that Abraham Lincoln, in meeting death at his hands, 
died in action as truly as any of the thousands who fell 
on either side during the war. We could wish that some 
one intimately connected with Mr. Lineoln’s publie ea- 
reer might have pronounced this, probably the last 
stated eulogium that will be delivered in his honor, but 
Seward and Chase are gone, and it is understood that 
several of those who survive declined for various rea- 
sons to attempt a task so difficult of satisfactory per- 
formance. The choice finally fell upon Gov. Oglesby. 
whose eloquent memorial address has been fuily report- 
ed in the daily papers. Among the incidents of the dedi- 
cation was the chanting, by a trained ehoir, of those 
memorable words, ‘* With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” which doubtless ine cated the reeou- 
struction policy which, had he lived, Mr. Lineoln 
would have advocated for the Southern States. Two 
Sisters of Charity in their well known garb unveiled 
the monument, and Bishop Weyman made a dedica- 
tory prayer. The monument was proposed almost im- 
mediately after Mr. Lincoln’s death, and its construe- 
tion was begun in September, 1869, after designs by 
Larkin G. Meade. It consists of a massive square of 
masonry surmounted by four subordinate groups in 
bronze, representing the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and marine arms of the service. Above these is a 
statue of Mr. Lincoln holding the emancipation proe- 
lamation in one hand and a pen in the other. The 
monument has cost, in all, about $180,000, which sum 
was contributed in the Northern States shortly after 
the close of the war. 

The Vendome column is once more practically 
ready for destructive engineering on the part of the 
next Commune—all except the statue on top. When the 
column was overthrown by the Reds three years ago, 
the bronze figure of Napoleon First, which stood with 
folded arms looking gloomily toward the Tuileries, was 
badly damaged as toits featuresand physique by impact 
with the pavement, and by the subsequent spoliation 
of relic-hunters. Paris has plenty of artists who can re- 
pair these damages; but just now Bonapartism is so 
unpleasant a subject for governmental contemplation 
in the prospect, that it has become equally distasteful 
in the retrospect. It is therefore impolitic to replace 
the battered Little Corporal on his former pedestal. 
This seems to the outside barbarian a little iliberal, 
seeing that the whole column is a record in bas-relief 
of the first. Emperor’s campaigns; but French ideas 
are not to be judged according to any specified code, 
and the difficulty of raising a statue which shall al- 
ways be pleasing to every Parisian to look upon must 
be conceded. We have, kowever, discovered an image- 
maker in this city who suggests a possible solution of 
the puzzle. He has a complete set of the heads of 
American statesmen and genefals, in plaster, which, 
with a genius that is truly catholic, he affixes to a cer- 
tain trunk and limbs whereof be has innumerable re- 
plicas corded away in his shop. Minds which are 
hypercritically constituted perceive & cer tain corpo- 
ral sameness when a number of these statues are 
ranged together; but this objection is not applicable 
to the case of the Vendome Column. The custodian 
of that structure should have a full set of heads made 
up perhaps from M. Vapereau’s excellent Dictionnaire 
des Contemporaines, and so fitted that the shifting 
phases of French polities can be unerringly reflected 
in the eountenance which looks down the Rue Cas- 
tiglione. It will be well, however, to keep the connect- 
ing screws well oiled at all times. 
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Che Pousthold. 


By Mrs. Mary TREAT. 


EW people have any intimate knowledge of 
the real nature, the habits and minds of birds. 
It is only by the closest observation and by long pa- 
tience and gentleness that we are let into the secrets of 








‘our feathered friends. But when we once gain their 


confidence, it is the key that unlocks their loves, their 
jealousies, in a word their almost human intelligence 
and disposition. From the remotest ages man has 
treated birds so unkindly that they look upon him as a 
foe, and are ever on the alert, suspecting him of some 
treachery, even when his intentions are of the kindest. 

After several years of patient observation, I have 

succeeded in making familiar friends with but very 
few of our birds. The robin (Turdus migratorius), 
perhaps, is more quick to Jearn our real motives, and 
more willing, to become on friendly footing with us, 
than almost any other bird. Yet even here there is a 
great difference in individuals; some are always shy 
and reticent, while others are bold and inquisitive, 
and inclined to be quite confidential, even asking us 
to assist them in various ways. 
? Several pairs of robins nest in a grove close to the 
house, thus giving me an excellent opportunity to 
watch different individuals and to compare notes, 
and I find all manner of disposition and the most vary- 
ing degrees of intelligence among them. 

One pair in particular attracted my attention by 
the odd freaks of the female. In the spring I noticed 
her at work in the chipyard, digging out large white 
grubs with her beak, the larve of the May-beetle. 
(Lachnosterna quercina.) She seemed to know just 
where to find one before she began to dig, yet some- 
times she found it quite difficult to extract the larva, 
the chips being packed in with the earth. So I would 
cautiously proceed to assist her, digging one out and 
throwing it towards her. She soon learned my friend- 
ly intentious and brought her mate to share my hos- 
pitality ; and in a very short time I could not go in the 
direction of the chipyard but she was sure to see me 
and come hopping.close to me, asking to be served, 
almost as familiar as a chicken. 

She proved to be a poor architect, building a sloven- 
ly sort of mud nest, spending but very little time over 
the domicile. She did not forget me; on the contrary 
her confidence and friendliness increased as the sum- 
mer passed on, and she seemed to be highly gratified 
that I took an interest in her young household, even 
flitting close to me and giving little notes of com- 
placency when I fed them. But not so with her part- 
ner. He was more wary; probably he had had more 
experience with the ways of mankind, and so looked 
upon me as an intruder, and gave warning notes of 
danger when I approached too near the nest; this 
always brought the female, but instead of joining 
him in cries of alarm, she seemed to reprove him for 
calling her to look after me, and then went her way 
with no apparent anxiety. This was repeated several 
times, until the female lost all patience, and attacked 
and drove himaway. After this the male never gave 
the alarm note while I was near; still he would eye 
me suspiciously, and hop about with food in his mouth, 
not feeding the young until I moved toa safe distance, 
while the female would proceed to the nest as uncon- 
cernedly as if I were not present. But if a cat ven- 
tured on the premises she gave quick, sharp notes of 
alarm until I came to the rescue, when she would fly 
to the next tree, fully satisfied that I would take care 
of the cat. 

She was not so good a provider for her young as the 
male, and did not seem to have the discretion and 
judgment that he had. Upon one occasion she came 
to the nest with an immense larva of a grape sphinx, 
fully three inches in length and correspondingly 
thick, and went through the ridiculous farce of trying 
to make each of the gaping mouths take it in. She 
then flew with it to the hard carriage drive and 
pounded and beat it against the ground until she made 
it quite limp. The male, passing from the nest, 
stopped and looked at her # moment, but made no 
comment, and went on his way after another supply 
of food. She now returned to the nest and again 
went through the same performance, trying each of 
the birds in succession, and then returned to the drive 
and commenced the beating with renewed vigor. 
Again the male paused on his return from the nest; 
this time he hopped around her and eyed the larva 
closely, and chirped out something, no doubt of a 
derogatory character, for she dropped ber work and 
fiew at him savagely, striking and driving him away. 
She then returned to the larva and beat it until it was 
of a dark color and very limp, but the tough skin was 
not broken. The third time she tried to force it down 
the throats of her young with no better success, and 
again returned to the drive, when I was called away, 
so that I do not know how long she persevered. The 
next morning, however, I found the larva on the 
drive, she having at last been compelled to abandon it. 

She often brought large grasshoppers and other in- 
sects that the young could not take, and her little 
family would have had a sorry time had it not been 
for her more judicious partner; and yet she seemed 
quite intelligent in other respects. She reared, or 
rather her pertner reared, three broods. After the 





e 
first two broods left the nest she gave them up wholly 
to the care of the male, and paid no further attention 
to them, but proceeded at once to make arrangements 
to rear another family. 

The first brood left the maternal care in May, when 
she rearranged the nest slightly and again used it 
for the second brood which left the nest in July. But 
now she concluded not to use the old nest for the third 
brood, but built a new one very quickly in one day, 
with mud and coarse grass, quite low in the crotch of 
atree. This brood left the nest August 21st, making 
her the mother of thirteen in one summer. But I see 
she does not purpose rearing another family this sea- 
son, for now (Aug. 24th) in her clumsy way she is help- 
ing the male to feed this last fledged brood. 








ALLOWING CHILDREN TO PLAY ON SuNDAY.— 
If the play of little children is in itself innocent, and 
not of a nature to disturb others (I mean seriously, for 
some people are much too easily disturbed), why not 
let them play on the Sabbath? But the example, says 
one. The example? It is just what it should be. It 
is an example of “sweet reasonableness” worthy of 
imitation. It is not an example of worldly buying 
and selling, or of reveling, or unseemly rioting. So 
far from conflicting with the grand old fundamental 
rule of love to God and one’s neighbor, it may and 
should be made a means of promoting both. The 
plays of the children are their best opportunities of 
learning the Golden Rule; while, on the other hand, 
let any parent strictly forbid playing of any sort, and 
enforce an unnatural quietness of conduct, ‘‘ because 
it is God’s holy day,” and the unreasonable (7) little 
soul straightway rises in rebellion. ‘‘OhI wish it was 
Monday! I hate Sunday because I can’t do anything 
I like on Sunday!’’ In polemics whenever an argu- 
meut proves too much it proves nothing and falls to 
the ground. So,in the settlement of the Sunday ques- 
tion, a Jewish or Puritan interpretation in behalf of 
the little ones is only a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offense, a bar to all real settlement of this momentous 
question. Who that ponders this subject does pet 
feel forebodings as to the Sunday of the future? And, 
as the children of to-day will to-morrow hold in their 
hands the power over these questions of the morals of 
America, let us be wise enough to implant in their 
hearts a genuine love and therefore true reverence for 
that pearl of all days. Let us ‘take heed that we of- 
fend not one of these little ones.” —Independent. 


The Little Folks. 


ONE DAYS MiSBEHAVIOR. 
By Racne.t POMEROY. 


ew and hen went nutting 
One fine day, 
Funny capers cutting 
On the way. 
Her name was Partlet, pretty dear ; 
His, of course, was Chanticleer. 














Both were ratherish unsteady, 
As you'll see; 
Desperately ready 
For a spree. 
Resides, their appetites were slightly 
Delicate, to speak politely. 


One can't blame ’em for preferring 
Change of diet; 
Farm food isn’t stirring— 
Just you try it. 
But with such tricks their treat to season 
Plainly went beyond all reason. 


To the woods the rascals scurry, 
Lickity cut @ 
For unless they hurry 
Every nut 
May be for winter use tucked by 
In some tree-root cupboard sly ! 


‘Then both fall to, and soon gobble 
Such a store, 
‘They can hardly hobble 
Round for more ; 
So, having filled their pockets full, 
Take forthwith siesta cool. 


When they’ve had their nap out—* Come, now, 
Chanticleer,” 

Clucks dame Partlet, ‘* somehow, 
Lack-a-dear ! 

My head does ache as if "twould crack ; 


5” 


Can I, must I, foot it back? 


** Love, we’ve never since our marriage 
Rode an inch; 
I can make a carriage— 
On a pinch ; 
Though where to get a pony, too, 
Beats me—cock-a-doodle-doo | 


* Just you fetch those nut shells big, mum, 
And I think 
We'll contrive a gig, mum, 
In a twink; 
‘* Then, should some folks venture out, 
All the worse for them, no doubt.” 


When they’ve got their turn-out ready, 
Gee-haw-gee ! 
Now for ponies steady, 
Lawk-a-me! 
For who should chance a whisking by 
But Master Squirrel and chum, says I. 





Now's a tussel for warm weather, 0, 
Now’s a mess! 
Fur gives in to feathers, though, 
As you'll guess. 
Spurs make nibblers squeal, “ Enough | 
Pray don’t handle me so rough !"” 


“* Draw us home, then—easy trip, sirs. 
Wife, hop in. 
Hillo! here’s my whip, sirs— 
Make things spin! 
Cluck-revir! cluck-reyir! away we go; 
Tails are capital reins, heigh-ho !” 


So their team our saucy couple 
Start instanter, 
Touching up the ponies supple 
To a canter; 
Who feel too frightened, I dare say, 
Or too sore, to run away. 


Whom should they come up with shortly— 
To begin— 
But a Needle portly, 
Anda Pin; 
Each stumping off like some old stager 
Who had laid a walking wager. 


“ Ho!" cries Chanticleer, ‘* my hearties, 
Have a vide? 
You're both slender parties, 
My gig’s wide: 
Legs get played out sometimes, I know. 
(Please don’t step on madam'’s toe !)" 


“* Thanks,” says Needle, * that’s good talking; 
You're too kind. 
*Tis such dusty walking 
I'm quite blind; 
And here’s friend Pin, bent nearly double, 
Promenading through the stubble.” 


Soon they reach a tavern. * Well, now, 
Partlet, dear, 

If they've grub to sell now, 
Let's stop here. 

I'm in the mood to ‘have a lark,’ 

And it’s really growing dark. 


** Pray consider me your host, sirs, 
And come, too; 
Take some tea and toast, sirs, 
Both of you; 
I’m sure you must be dry as hay, 
After such a tedious day. 


** First one squirrel-span I'll tether 
To the rails, 
Tying them together 
By their tails. 
Gentlemen, here’s some nuts to bite. 
Hope you'll pass a pleasant night.” 


When the landlord comes to see to 
Our quartette, 
He just puts his veto 
On the set: 
* Sir tramps, show me your portmonnaile ; 
I can't give my meals away !"" 


** Wife here will a fresh egg lay you 
By to-morrow ; 
Don't fear, sir; we'll pay you 
All we borrow. 
And then (in an aside to you), 
Here's this pin and needle, too.” 


So they have a supper hearty— 
Enough said— 
After which the party 
Troop to bed; 
One pair, despite their naughty trioks, 
Snoozing soundly as two sticks. 


Next morn, while the landlord's sleeping, 
In a trice 

To his chamber creeping, 
Still as mice, 

The two proceed their bill to pay ; 

And they do it in this way: 


Seizing their companions drowsy 
By the head, 

Pin into his frowsy 
Feather bed, 

And needle in his easy-chair, 

The cunning rascais stick with care. 


In his towel next they cleanly 
The egg tuck, 
Take their leave serenely 
With a cluck, 
Then scud—on foot, I’m glad to say, 
Squirrels having broke away. 


Soon, as tracks for home they're making— 
Like a streak— 
Landlord, on his pillow waking, 
Pricks his cheek ; 
** A crooked pin, I do declare | 
What villain can bave put it there ?" 


Presently, his towel taking 
For a wash, 
Finds there’s something breaking 
To a squash, 
And, lo! with egg-nog none of his 
Daubs, alack ! his luckless phiz. 


When the poor man’s made his toilet 
All complete, 
He must needs—to spoil it— 
Take a seat ; 
Whereat, the needle sticking fast, 
He perceives the joke at last. 


** This is how those crafty codgers 
Pay their score ; 
Catch me with such lodgers 
Any more! 
Let ‘em come back—as I’m a sinner, 
We'll have chicken stew for dinner ["’ 





Sad 


wagner: 


Ocr. 21, 1874. 
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CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 
By P. THORNE. 
FALL WORK. 


“6 ARON,” said Mr. Kendall, one keen, frosty 
October morning, “ where’s Ralph? I want 
him.” 

“Out to the cider-mill. I left him to tend the press 
while I fed the calves.” 

Mr. Kendall went on to the cider-mill, which was in 
the same building with the sap-house. Ralph was no- 
where visible. Old Kate was standing in the wide 
door, with ber nose stuck out into the sunshine, eyes 
half shut, the image of blissful content. She was har- 
nessed to the press, but left by Ralph to her own de- 
vices had gone slower and slower, till finally she had 
yielded to the temptation of the open door and come 
toa dead stop. Mr. Kendall gave her a friendly slap 
with his hand, and she started reluctantly on her 
tread-miil round again, the old press squeaking and 
groaning out of all proportion to the feeble trickle of 
juice extorted from the cheese. 

Mr. Kendall seemed to know just where to look for 
Ralph. He went around into the sap-house. Pushing 
the door open, he saw what looked not unlike a gigan- 
tic six-legged spider spread out over @ barrel. 

“Who's stealing my sweet cider?” said Mr. Kendall. 

The spider at once resolved itself into three parts, 
proving to be Ralph, Millie, and Teddy, who, with 
heads close together, had all been sucking cider from 
the bunghole through long straws. 

“Is this the way you attend to business, Ralph?’ 
asked Mr. Kendall. 

** Well, Teddy and Millie came out with the straws, 
and I thought I'd just try it, and then I forgot.” 

“A good business man works first and plays after- 
wards, when he’s earned the right to play,’’ said Mr. 
Kendall. ‘I'll put Tom into the press now, and tend 
to the grinding myself for a while. I want you to take 
old Kate and the long wagon and go up into the moun- 
tain orchard and bring down a load of apples. Teddy 
and Millie may go with you to help pick them up. 
Don’t forget to take the side-boards.”’ 

This was a kind of job the children all delighted in. 
Very soon they were rattling merrily along the road, 
Ralph standing up to drive, with his legs wide apart 
in a manly manner, while Teddy and Millie sat on the 
bottom of the wagon, both carrying baskets for any 
chestnuts they might find on the mountain. 

it was a wonderfully nice feeling morning. The 
mountain, bright with all its autumn glories of red, 
yellow, brown, purple, looked so brilliant against the 
deep blue sky, the air was so clear, cool, and exhila- 
rating, the sun shone so caressingly, every fence and 
stump was so gay in its fall trimmings of scarlet wood- 
bine, fleecy clematis, bitter-sweet berries, that, alto- 
gether, one must have been either very sick or very 
stupid not to feel uplifted and happy-fied. As the 
children were neither, but, on the contrary, quite 
rampant with good health and spirits, they were 
wholly in harmony with the brightness of the morn- 
ing. 

Teddy sat at the back end of the wagon, with his 
feet dangling off, whistling, and Millie was singing 
something about “‘ Swe-et Riv-er,”’ the air being much 
diversified by Ralph’s whipping up old Kate whenever 
they came to a rough place or a “ thank you, ma’am,” 
expressly to bounce her and Teddy about. Even old 
Kate became quite frisky, and pricked up her ears, 
affecting to shy, and assuming other coltish airs inap- 
propriate to one of her age. 

The road up the mountain ran through a deep gorge, 
beside a wild little trout brook that leaped and spar- 
kled down its mossy rocks in all sorts of pretty cas- 
cades. By-and-by they came to Mr. Kendall's orchard. 
Teddy let aown the bars, but did not take them quite 
away. As the wagon jerked over them something 
snapped. 

“There goes that thill,”’ said Ralph. ‘Now we're 
in a nice fix.” 

Examination showed that one thill was, in fact, 
badly cracked. The boys had plenty of string in their 
pockets, but none strong enough for this emergency. 

“T don’t see what we're going to do,” said Ralph. 
**T wish I had that whip cord I swopped off the other 
day for fish hooks.” 

“There comes Jake Newell,”’ said Teddy. “ Like’s 
not he can help us. Folks say he’s real ingenious, when 
he’s a mind to try.” 

Jake was loafing along on the hill above them, with 
@ gun over his shoulder, a lank, disreputable looking 
brown dog shrinking at his heels. Dogs have a lively 
sense of their master’s worldly standing and position, 
and put on airs, or the contrary, accordingly. Jake 
evidently saw the children, but showed no disposition 
to join them, striking off in the opposite direction, in 
fact; perhaps because the pockets of the old coat he 
Wore were too suspiciously baggy and saggy, for one 
found rambling in his neighbor’s orchard. But Ralph 
hailed him. 


‘“Hullo!”’ he shouted. ‘Come down here a minute, 
Jake.”’ 

““What’s the matter?” shouted Jake back, halting, 
and looking half defiant, half irresolute. 

‘Broke down. Come and help us.”’ 

Jake hesitated a moment, then turned and came 
slowly down the bill. After examining the wagon 
carefully, he said, 

“T can fix thet so you can git home, I guess. I’ve got 





jest the thing in my pocket; some leather wood bark 
I found over in the swamp.”’ 

He drew out some long strips of the tough, leathery 
moosewood bark and bound up the cracked thill as 
skillfully as if he had been a wagon surgeon all his 
days. Millie, meantime, was cultivating an acquaint- 
ance with Jake’s dog. At first he cowered down, ap- 
parently expecting a cuff or kick, but finding the 
little hand, brown with tan, only wanted to pat him 
softly, that a gentle voice assured him he was “a good 
doggie, so he was,” his spirits revived amazingly, and 
he wagged his tail, licked Millie’s hand, jumped up on 
her, brought her sticks, and otherwise showed his 
lively appreciation of her blandishments. 

When Jake had finished, not without a slight feeling 
of pride in letting the Kendall boys see he knew a 
thing or two, Ralph said, 

“Won't you have some fall pippins? We've got 
some first-rate ones.’’ 

Perhaps Jake was already aware of that fact. He 
said, 

“‘No, I guess not,”’ and whistling to his dog, started 
off. 

“ Well, come down and trap musk-rat in our brook 
some day,” said Ralph. 

“All right,” replied Jake, understanding these 
friendly overtures as plainly as if they had been the 
most elaborate thanks. 

The children soon picked up a wagon load of the 
poorer apples for cider making. Then they filled their 
pockets under the fall pippin tree with apples to eat 
on the way home, Millie loading hers down till it tore 
half out, while the boys stood out all over in odd 
lumps and bumps from concealed pockets-full of 
apples. 

The next thing was to go around to the chestnut 
trees scattered through the orchard. The hard frost 
of the night before had opened the burs, and when 
Ralph poled the trees, the brown, glossy nuts rattled 
down like rain, and the baskets were soon filled. 
Then Teddy cut off a hemlock branch that had a big 
hornet’s nest on it, old and deserted by its builders, 
but nice to stick up over the window in the sitting 
room, which apartment was often adorned with simi- 
lar natural curiosities. They found, too, a soft maple 
tree with most curiously colored and spotted leaves. 
and some sumach leaves so bright as fairly to dazzle 
their eyes. They took all they could manage to carry 
of these for Aunt Olive. Every fall Aunt Olive 
trimmed the sitting room with the pressed autumn 
leaves. These, and her plants in the window, made 
the room look summery all winter long. Laden with 
all their treasures, they finally started for home, going 
slowly down the hill on account of the broken wagon, 
and arriving just in time for dinner, with keen appe- 
tites in spite of all the nuts and apples consumed on 
the way. 

After dinner, Mrs. Kendall and Aunt Olive made 
soft soap outin the back yard. Grandma had to come 
out and see to it some, too. She couldn’t quite trust 
“the girls” to do it alone. A fire was built on the 
ground, out of ‘“‘old chunks”’ past splitting, and the 
big iron kettle was hung over it, on a stick resting on 
two crotched sticks driven into the ground. 

Millie always enjoyed this, it looked so gypsy-like. 
The boys, too, always found a flavor of wild life in it, 
agreeable to their tastes, and were usually on hand, to 
poke the fire, and “‘bother round” generally, as 
Grandma said. It occurred to Millie that it was very 
odd the boys were nowhere to be seen to-day. She 
remembered seeing them whispering together right 
after dinner, and then they had disappeared. 

** Mother,” she said, ‘‘do you know where the boys 
are?”’ : 

“*T saw them go into the corn-house awhile ago.” 

Millie’s soul was immediately fired with curiosity. 
Something was evidently going on, something the 
boys didn't intend her to know; but she would know, 
in spite of them. She approached the corn-house 
cautiously, and tried to creep in somewhere, but the 
bins were full of corn, covering up all the available 
cracks. Then she slipped around to the door. 

“ That’s first rate,’’ she heard Teddy say, with a gig- 
gle. Then Ralph said, ‘*’Sh, Millie’s listening.”” Then, 
in a louder tone, “You needn’t be peeking around 
here'so sly. We can see you under the door.” 

“It’s me, Ralph,” said Millie, banging at the door, 
which was fastened. ‘“ Let mein. I want to come in 
for something. I do, really.’ 

** Oh, yes, I dare say, but you ain’t good looking and 
you can’t come in.” 

* Won't you let me in?” whined Millie, changing her 
tactica to the pathetic. 

‘* No, sir,’’ very decidedly. 

“T think you're real mean,” responded Millie, in an 
injured tone. 

‘* What’s the matter, Millie?’ asked her father, com- 
ing along on his way to the barn. 

“The boys won't let me into the corn-house.” 

“Oh, well, never mind. Come along with me. I’m 
going up to the corn-field for a load of stalks, and 
pumpkins, and you and I'll pick up a nice lot of but- 
ternuts under the big tree up there, for next winter.” 

“ There!" shouted Millie triumphantly, “I'm agoing 
to ride with father!"’ 

“Go ahead,” replied the remorseless voice behind 
the corn-house door; and Millie went. 

As she was picking up butternuts in her apron, she 
saw a squirrel dart down from the tree, run out to the 
pile she had already gathered! seize a nut in his mouth 


and start back for his hole in the tree. She stood still 
and watched him. Once he stopped a moment, to 
listen, sitting on his hind feet, and holding the nut in 
his paws. His bushy tail curled up over his back, giv- 
ing him a pert, saucy, jaunty look. Then he took the 
nut in his mouth again, scampered up the tree and 
into his hole. 

Mr. Kendall said: ‘‘He’s laying up stores for the 
winter, like youand I. Probably he has a family up 
there to provide for.” 

“It seems too bad for us to come and get his nuts, 
because we can eat other things,” said Millie. 

“Oh, there’s a plenty for us all,” said Mr. Kendall. 
“Squirrels are pretty sharp. They know how to look 
out for number one. Aaron says you'd better put 
your walnuts up garret. He says the squirrels run up 
that maple-tree by the wood-house, through a knot- 
hole into the wood-house chamber, and they’re carry- 
ing off all your walnuts.” 

In the evening, all the family except Aaron and the 
boys, who were down at the corn-house, husking, 
were gathered in the kitchen, preparing apples for 
drying. Mr. Kendall, with the apple-parer fastened 
on to a wooden chair, astride of which he sat, turned 
off apples as fast as the rest could quarter and core. 

Two tallow candles gave but a dim light; and Millie, 
whose hands were already stained black with apple- 
juice, and who had eaten a piece of every apple she 
had quartered, yawned, and professed to be very 
sleepy, leaning back in her chair with a listless air. 
Suddenly she gave an ear-piercing scream, jumped 
up, sending her knife, pan, apples, flying across the 
floor, and then retreated under the table. 

‘*Goodness! What’s to pay now?” exclaimed grand- 
ma, surveying Millie anxiously over her spectacles, 
with the idea she had been taken in a fit. 

Every one turned to learn the cause of this commo- 
tion, and there, at the window opposite Millie, saw 
what almost startled them all, at first. Two horrible 
great faces glared in at the window, with fiery eyes, 
noses and grinning mouths, full of jagged teeth. 
These heads now bobbed up and down, as if in some 
agitation, and a suppressed giggling was heard under 
the window. 

“The boys have made some jack-o’-lanterns,"’ said 
Mr. Kendall.” 

“T knew that was it all the time,” said Millie, com- 
ing out from under the table with the air of only 
having retired there to obtain a better view. 

The boys now came ioto the kitchen, and displayed 
their work with much pride. They had hollowed out 
some pumpkins, cut eyes, nose, etc., on the front, as 
horrible as their ingenuity could devise, and lighted 
them up inside with candle-ends, “ cribbed’’ from the 
pantry in the afternoon. Mounted on long sticks, in 
the darkness of the night, these made very respect- 
able giants. 

There was another for Millie, the work of the corn- 
house cabal of the afternoon, and she went out in the 
yard with the boys, and raced around with her jack- 
o’-lattern in the frosty starlight, not feeling a bit 
sleepy when, an hour later, her mother called them 
to come in and go to bed. 
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A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in ounce but not in weight; 
My second 's in linger but not in wait 
My third is in owl but not in bird; 
My fourth is in say but not in word; 
My fifth is in rope but notin halter; 
My sixth is in William and also in Walter; 
My seventh is in prudish, in pride and in prize; 
My eighth is in wicked, in well and in wise; 
My ninth is in collar, in crook and in cries ; 


And my whole often tells a whole bunch of lies. 
N. E. J. 





A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
. A traitor. 
. A king of Israel. 
A plant mentioned in Luke. 
. A patriarch. 
. Ason of Ham. 
. An animal disallowed for food by the Mosaic law. 
. Ason of Jesse. 
The initials and finals each name a city noted in Sacred 
History. M. D. H. 
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ae 
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A CHARADE. 
My first is what we do not like to take: 
My second is what we cannot avoid; 
My whole is what some risk life to obtain. Vewna. 
A FLORAL ENIGMA. 
To three-ninths of a jessamine 
Add one-fifth of a peony; 
One-half of a balm ; 
Three-ninths of a water-lily ; 
Three-eights of an amaranth ; 
Two-sixths of an ipomea; 
One-fifth of a lotus; 
And one-seventh of an anemone, 


To find a beautiful plant. MELBOURNE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OOT. 7. 
Hidden Natwre.—1. Sandbanks. 2. Earth. 3. Sky. 4. Hills. 6. 
Lakes. 6. Water. 7.Snow. 8. Rain. 
A Riddle.—Wreaths. Hearts. 
Biblical Enigma.—“ Thou art weighed in the balances and art 
found wanting.” 
A Drep-Letter Puzzle.—“' When shall we three meet again?” 





A Square Word.— wie 
IDEA 
NEAT 
DAT EB 








Soe Sanaa 
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PAT EAGAN’S i sales sail .—Patrick 
Eagan, a rudy, gray-haired lover of fifty- 
one, and Kate McLaughlin, a buxom 
sweetheart of fifty-two, both overflow- 
ing with mirth and beer, paid their re- 
spects to Mayor Havemeyer yesterday. 

“We've coom to git married, yer Hon- 
or,’’ said Pat. 

*‘Indade that’s thrue, yer Honor,” 
added Kate, with a courtesy. 

The papers were promptly made out, 
and the loving twain formed in proces- 
sion and marched to the inner room of 
the Mayor’s office. With spectacles on 
nose and the statutory ritual in his hand, 
Mayor Havemeyer performed the mar- 
Triage ceremony. As soon as he pro- 
nounced the couple man and wife, Pat 
seized the Mayor’s hand, while Mrs. 
Eagan, now a blushing bride, withdrew. 

“T’m a happy man, Mayor,” said he. 

“You look like it,” said the Mayor, 
laughing. 

“Vis, and Mr. Huvermeyer, I know 
what I’m about,’’ returned Pat, with a 
snap of his fingers. 

The interesting groom and bride then 
retired, amid the applause of the spec- 
tators. 

—Editors will appreciate the inci- 
dent which is thus faintly hinted at by 
the Hartford Post: “The young man 
who came into this office this morning, 
sat down on a box, and then bounced up 
with a yell and fled like one bewitched, 
is requested to return four long brass 
tacks that stood on the box when he 
took his seat. No questions will be asked 
—wi understand it all; but we want 
those tacks—we have use for them. That 
box is specially devoted to parties who 
not only read our exchanges but spirit 
them away,and the tacks are what we 
depend on for excitement.” 

—A Savannah paper says, “If a 
pail of water be placed within six inches 
of either side of the stem of a pumpkin 
or vegetable marrow, it will in the 
course of the night approach it,” ete. A 
still more extraordinary phenomenon 
has been observed in Buffalo. There isa 
mau in that city who will approach a 
barrel of whiskey, either by day or 
night, even if it be placed six feet away 
from him. 

—Hay-cakes, composed of hay and 
straw, very finely cut, well mixed with 
crushed oats or rye, and moistened with 
asolution of rapeseed or linseed oil- 
cake, and then well worked and formed 
into tablets under. pressure, have been 
for some time employed in France as a 
convenient and portable food for horses. 











Established in 1843, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


Agricultural Implements, Machines, 
> Seeds and Fertilizers, 
189 AND 191 WATER STREET, or P. O. Box 376, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


~~ RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St. 
Is now exhibiting, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Paris, Berlin, and City Made 
Walking, Carriage, Reception, 
and Dinner Dresses, 
in fine Black and Colored Silka. 


Richly and ee ately trimmed megeat Black 
Silks, at $55, $65, $75, $65, 95,8: $95,$100, $125 to $150 


Cashmere, Camel's Hair, 
Diagonal 


Overskirts and Becquee, mubroidered and Trimmed 
with ball fringe, $16, $18, $20, $25, and $30. 


and 





Cashmere Overskirts & Basques, 
Zighly eubroideredt and beaded, silk lined, $25, $35, 


English Walking Jackets, silk trimmed, ai 
trimmed elaborately with jets, $10, $12, $15, $18 to oo 





Elegant and Stylish Novelties in 


Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 
ous, Traported an and 2 our own manufacture, at $12, 
Rich Jet Hat Ornaments, Birds and Flowers. 


Superb Stock of of Trimmings 


in Silk, Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops and 
Battons, Worsted Ball and Acorn Silk Fringes— 
Every Style 


Marino Underwear of sf rey gaits, ioe Ladies 
and Children, 0c., Se. Tanc 25. 


Catalogue and pric e hist — ‘free on had 


RICHARD W MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 








Arnold, Constable & "< 


Broadway, cor. 19th §t., 
tNEW YORK, 


FINE FURS 


AND 


FUR ROBES. 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Particular attention is called to their large and 
very fine selection of 


MOURNING FABRICS, 


Comprising all the different materials suitable for 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING, in fine and medium 








qualities, AT LOW PRICES. 

ENG. DounAs a, s, | MERINONS. 
Haeter Ts CLOTH ay ge ES 
IMPERIA LSencEs > DETE, 
DRAP DE ST. CYR, | Be RPO URE, 
CAMEL’S iP | CREPE CLOT 


H, 
THS, BIARRITZ CL OTH, 
CASHIMIR sictis EN: EMPRESS CLOTH, 
itis POPLINS BARATHEA, 

COURTAULDS 

CREPES, 

ALL WOOL SERGES. 
50 cents per Yard and Upwards. 


ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, 25 cents to $150 
per Yard. 


Also, a full assortment of BLACK and WHITE 
and otn SERGES, POPLINS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR, &c. at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
MOURNI es HDKFS.. CREPE and postin, C0k- 

LARS and SETS, VEILS, SCARFS, &c.. 





Gentlemen’s and Youths’ 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


UNDERCARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


eg - Vir PURE ILE Shirts and 
ers from 6 to 20 Thread 
“CA ARTWIGHT. Sand WA RNER’S ” White and 
Medicated Searlet Shirts and Drawers. 
SCOTCH WOOL Shirts and Drawers, all weights. 
Fine and Spun SILK \& HOSE, Plain and Fancy. 
Genuine and English briggan Hose and } Hose. 
Best English and French Cotton Hose and ‘ Hose. 
a Z = and Merino Plain and Fancy 


HOSIERY. 


For LADIES, MISSES and CHILDREN. 
Pislp ond Fancy CASHMERE, Spun and Fine Silk 
SE. 





English, German and Genuine BALBRIGGAN 
HOSE. 


HEAVY COTTON and FLEECY LINED HOSE. 

Also, “CARTWRIGHT’S & WARNER’S” cele- 
brated make. 

“A.C. & Co’s.” Special manufacture of every de- 
scription of *“ UNDERGARMENTS.’ 


Gentlemen's Dress Shirts. 


To order with promptness, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


FOREICN and DOMESTIC 
Shawl Department. 


Now open the finest selection of “ NOVELTIES" 
in the city. 


“‘PERSIAN SHAWL,’’ 


Just Introduced. 
FILLED, SQUARE ayp. At By FRENCH 
K LS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
“BROCHE AND, PAIS 1, ie 
SQUARE AND LONG SHAWLS. 
Also, the Largest and Finest Stock of 
“GENTLEMEN’S TRAVEL res MAU Ds. ‘id 
REVERSIBLE ae AVER AND SEAL PLUS 
ARRIAGE AND LAP ROBES 
to be found in the nny 


“Berlin,” “Velour,” “‘ Hymalayan,” 

Plain, Plaid and Reversible Beaver, Reversible 
Cashmere, “Broche,” “Albanian,” “Diagonal,” 
and Fancy Striped Shawls, Scotch Plaid Long 
and Squares. A full and complete stock of 
*“ Domestic Square and Long Shawls,” &c., at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





Carpet Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


will offer on MONDAY, OCT. 19, ADDITIONAL 
ATTRACT ION. te their stocks of 


Real French Moquettes, 

In Artistic Finish and Durability of Coloring far 
SUPERIOR to those of any other manufacture. 
ROYAL wits and BODY BRU 'SSELS, of the 

BEST ENGLISH MAKE 
Exclusive Designs in TAPESTRY nll VETS and 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLY and INGRAIN, 
of the “LOWELL CO’38” CELEBRATED MAN- 
UFACTURE. 
Also, an eutonetze oeocetmons of “AUBUSSON,” 
“SMYRNA,” “AXMINSTER,” “ TOURNAY.” 
and REAL “ PERSLAN ” CARPETS, woven in 
one pie 
An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT 
COLLECTION will be found well worthy the at- 
tention of purchasers. 


Upholstery Goods. 


A full and complete assortment of all the LAT- 
EST NOVELTIES in SATIN DAMA3KS, PLAIN 
SATLNS, JAPANESE C cRS I 
TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK and WOOL 
POPLINS, WOOE and STRIPED TERRIES, ete. 

An extensive assortment of “Lace Window 
Draperies,’ Cretonnes, Satteens, Serges anes _ 
mask Twills, Cornices, Window Shades, etc., 

The partic ular attention of parties colaing 
Hotels, Steamers, Clubs, Private Dwellings, etc., 
is called to the above complete and varied stock, 
which will be found well worthy of an examina- 
tion before purchasing clset elsewhere. 


Broadway, Corner i9th St., 
NEW YORK. 

















AT E. RIDLEY'S & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N. Y. 
TO-DAY, 


500 Dozen Fancy Birds at 45c. 
150 Dozen Red and Other Birds from 50c. up. 
LARGEST STOCK OF OSTRICH PLUMES, 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
To Select from, in this;City. 


SILK VELVETS. 


160 Pieces Black Silk Velvets at $1.50, $1.75 and $2. 

180 Pieces Black Silk Velvets at $2.50 and $3—very 
cheap. 

Silk Velvets—Desirable Shades—at $1, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2, $2.50, and $3. 


VELVETEENS. 
Lot at %c., 3lc., 38c., 50c., 65c., T5c., $1. 


SILKS. 


Another Lot of Silk Reps and Turquoise at 45c. 
and 65c. per yard. 

Silk Mignons at 75c., at $1, at $1.25, at $1.50—Every 
Desirable Shade. 


LACES 


BELOW LAST WEEK’S PRICBS. 
YAK, PLAIN AND BEADED, 
POINT, APPLIQUE, 
GUIPURE AND GUIPURE BEADED. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings. 


New Beaded Fringes, To-day. 

Beaded Gimps, Insertings, Passementeries, 
Loops, Buttons—our own styles—cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

YANKEE NOTION DEPARTMENT. 
FANCY GOODS. NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
FIFTY THOUSAND BUNCHES OF CUT BEADS, 
5 cents each; worth double. 


CORSETS 


at 40c., 45c., 75c., 85c., $1 a pair. 
GLOVE FITTING, $1.38 a pair. 
Ask for the “‘ ACME,” best fitting corset manu- 
factured. 
500 Boned Corsets, $2.85, worth $5. Examine. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE—PRICES DOWN. 


KID CLOVES. 


100 Dozen 1 Button at 25c., at 45. 
Another lot of 2 Buttons at 50c., at Thc. a pair. 
Our “ Monogram” 2 Button Gloves at %c. a pair. 
Our “ Edward” Glove is now #1 10 a pair. 
ur “ Monopol” Real Kid, $1 50 a pair. 
(2 Equal to any glove in the market. 
Gents’ “Monogram,” 1 Button, White Opera, col- 
ors, #1. 
Gents’ “ Monogram,” 2 Buttons, White Opera, 
colors, $1 25. 
Gents’ “ Monopv!,” land 2 Buttons, White Opera, 
$1 50 and $1 75. 


RIBBONS! RIBBONS! 


Gros Grains, all silk, from 8c. to l6c.—every color 
1,000 pieces of Wide Sash Ribbons, from 25c. up. 


Hats and Bonnets. 


Largest delivery of Felt Hats made this season. 

New and Special Shapes, received to-day; finest 
qualities Fur-Felt, desirable colors, 85c. and $1 up. 

English Felts, 50c., 68c., 75¢., and Sdc. each. 

American Felts, 44c. each. 

Examine our Silk Velvet Hats, $1 38, #1 45, #1 85, 
$2 up. 

1,00 Fashionable Velvet and other Trimmed 
Hats, all the newest styles, running from $2 8 to $50. 


{2 ATTENTION INVITED. 


UNDERGARMENTS. 


Chemise and Drawers, 38c., 4ic., 50c., 63c. to $3 5 
and $4 up. 

Night Robes, Toilet Sacques, 63c., T5c., $1, up to 
#12. 

Infants’ Double Merino Cloaks, $3 to $55. 

Ladies’ Morning Wrappers, in Delaine, Tycoon, 
and Rep, $3 25, $3 50, $3 75, to $12. 

Ladies’ Felt Skirts, embossed, embroidered, 
braided, and ruffled, 85c., $1, $1.25, up to #6—cheap. 

The Favorite Skirts in Navy Blue, #4. 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Waterproof 
Cloaks, $5 50, $3 75, $4, up to $35. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Grand Street Cross-town Line of Cars passes the 
Door, and connects with every city car 
and stage route going north 
and south. 





BOOK PREMIUMS 
HERALD OF HEALTH. 


Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. numbers free to 
new subscribers for 1875, who send in their names 
immediately. 


The September number, among other able arti- 
cles, contains the following of great interest : 


Reform in Child Education. 


The October number contains Dr. Clarke's re- 
markable article on 


The Building of a Brain, Mosaic Food Laws, 
How to Avoid Headaches, Physical Life 
of the Germans, Boot and Shoe 
Maladies, 


Also, Crimping the Hair; Varicose Veins; Salt 
Rheum ; Diet for Lean Folks; How to Stop the 
Spread of Typhoid Fever; Gloomy Feelings; In- 
sanity ; *. ruff; Dyeing the Hair ; Baldness; Bad 
Breath ; Periodic Drun enness; Funny Poems; 
Perils of Weakness; Girls’ Rowing Match; Clean 
Water and Cow’s Health ; Care of the Eyes, etc., 

The November number contains a very remark- 
able paper by Herbert Spencer, on the 


CAUSE AND CURE OF EVIL. 


Also, New Views on Jnonaity : The Reading of 
the Young; Hygiene; Readings from the Modern 
Dietetic eformer; Vineland, and its Reforms; 

en as Housekeepers; Mental Physiology and 
Hygiene; Sunny-Side (a puem). 


The New Chemiloon, with Directions for Mak- 
ing ; Hygiene in Earnest; Hinderance to Health in 
the ‘City; ; Cultivated Minds and Health; Laziness 
and Health; Teaching Children Kindness; Shap- 
ing our Lives; Schoo! Children’s Heaith; Punish- 
ing the Dramseller ; Kindergarten, etc., ete., etc. 

The December number will contain James Par- 
ton’s great lecture, 


Kings and Siaves of Business. 


Also Henry Ward Beecher’s lecture entitled 


TRUE SUCCESS. 


A paper on Woman’s Health as affected by Climb- 
ing Stairs, and one on Female Seminaries and 
Girls’ Health. Every family should have its health 
magazine as much as political or other paper. 

‘the Herald of Health for 1875 will, among other 
things, discuss the rearing of 


Rearing Healthy Children, 
Sanitary Architecture, 
Health of the Liver, Etc. 


$2.00 a Year.: 


We give for $2.00 premium: 

No. 1. SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS COMPLETE, 
in one volume, with good type und paper, of over 
1000 pages, and 36 illustrations. The most remark- 
— — of cheapness we have any knowl- 
edge of. 


THE GREATEST PREMIUM. 


No. 2. For $2.25 we send HERALD OF HEALTH and 
the great story 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


In one beautiful volume, bound tn cloth, gilt edges, 
and over 600 pages. Every child will be delighted 
with this offer. 

Premium No. 3, for $2.00, either of the fellowing’, 


How to Educate Your- 
self. 


How to Make Money. 


Both by GEO. CARY EGGLESTON ; Or, 


How to Behave. 


The latter is a perfect book of etiquette. 

These three books are handsomely bound in 
cloth. For 33.00 we will send all the last-named 
books and HERALD OF HEALTH. The books alone 
would cost $2.25. 


Ten Copies with Premium No. 1 
and No. 8, $15.00. 
Ten Copies with Premium No, 2, 
$17.50. 


The HERALD OF HEALTH and all the above pre- 
miums sent to one address for $4.50. 


The Scientific American says: 
‘¢The HERALD OF HEALTH contains 
more sensible articles than any mag- 
azine coming to our sanctum,” 


NOTICE.—In all cases send 10 cents additional 
for prepayment of postage on Herald for 1875. 
Samples 15 cents. 


EATING FOR STRENGTH.—This work, 
eet is a guide to eating, showing how to 
eed one’s self or children, so as to get the best 
hysical development. It is four books in one— 
Pet? The Science of Eating. 2nd, Receipts for 
making healthy food. 3d, Multitudinous receipts 
for wholesome drinks. 4th, 200 Questions an- 
swered. Price, by mail, $1.00. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN: o 
Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains 
and Dangers of Child-Bearing. $1.00 by mail. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY, by R. T. TRALL. 
M.D.—The great interest now being felt in all sub- 
ects relating to Human Development will make 
he book OF INTEREST TO FVERY ONE. The prac- 
tical bearing of the various subjects treated in 
improving and giving a higher direction and value 
to human life CANNOT BE OVER-ESTIMATED. L- 
lustrated. 

Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, says this 13 
the best work written on this subject. $2.00 by mail. 
The last three books to one address, $3.00,0r “ali 
the above for $7.0. Thisis lower than whelegale 
prices, 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 





Stx MINUTES’ RIDE FROM COR. OF BROADWAY. 


13 and 15 Laight St., New York. 
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Financial. 


4 y , 
SSS oe 
Frém Monday, Oct. 12, to § Y; 
Oct. 17. ’ 


Wall Street.—Unless appearances are decep- 
tive, we are pretty well assured of a quiet winter 
in financial circles. Certainly it is time for the 
autumnal stringency to show itself if it is to be. 





'Phe week has been almost without any disturbing | 


influences, save afew mercantile failures which 
are results, for the most part, of attempts to 
corner the market. Commercial paper has hardly 
varied from the rates quoted last week, and the 
money market continues very easy. Disburse- 
ments now due for account of dividends by the 
Central and Hudson, Western Union and Panama, 
amount in all to the sum of $4,450,000. The Bank 
of England advanced its discount rate to four per 
cent. on Thursday, and the amount of bullion on 
hand declined £573,000. 

Government Bouds.—Prices were steady ona 
fair investment from Savings Banks and other 
non-speculative purchasers. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
; Oct. Oot. Oet. Oct. Oxt. Oct. 


13, > > 16. li. 

Be, ae ep "81, 1 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 
"81 lls Lx His i 118 

ay tex lst ty lise 

115% 115% 115% 115% 116% 

16% 116% 116% 116% IIT 

116 116 116 N16 116% 

W7% «+21 «(LT i] 117% 

17% «NT «C«.-- it 117% 

111% 111% 111y % 111% 

112% 112% 112% 119% 112% 

iy U7% 7% 7% 118% 














Gold.—Nothing has occurred to disturb the 
steadiness of the market. On Thursday the Treas- 
ury sold $500,000, the total bids amounting to 
$2,052,000. Customs receipts for the week were 
$1,938,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. os st. Oct. st. 

22. 3. 4. 6. 17. 

wee 106 10 110 10% 110° 10 
joa Tenders. .#.30 90.81 90.81 90.80 90.81 90.81 

Stocks, etc.—A fair amount of business has 
kept the exchange busy, without undue activity. 
Midway of the week there was a depression in 
prices, which has since disappeared. 

Railroads, — The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle publishes a revised list of railroads which 
are in default of interest, and remarks:—On a 
careful examination into the affairs of every com- 
pany that has within several years past been in 
any financial difficulty, we find that the number of 
companies which have passed interest on any 
bonds and have not yet finally adjusted their af- 
fairs is now 108, against 89in January last; and the 
whole amount of bonds so passed is $497,807,660 
against $396,403,668 at that time. It would be great 
injustice to many of the railroads, not to mention 
in this connection that a large number of those in- 
cluded in the table below have already funded the 
greater part of their coupons and have an adjust- 
ment of their affairs now wellassured. . .. The 
progress made towards settlements has in many 
cases been rapid and satisfactory; bondholders 
have been liberal, and the managers presenting a 
fair proposition for funding, it has genefally been 
accepted. On twenty-five roads only is active liti- 
gation looking to foreclosure in progress, and on 
most of the others a {unding arrangement or other 
amicable settlement ts pending. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

et. a Gm. Oct. Oct. Oct. 








. 4. 15. 16. i7, 

N.Y.C.&H.R... abiig 101% 101% 101 Wis 101 
iiostoms 129 «6129 = 1B in Dae 129 

Sac sankensees 30 % 2% Bl 81 
a chore 80% 9% 678% z yelled 
Wa eee 81% = BZ} 31% 
Korthwestern . 39 BB 383g BY. BB 
do pref.... 55! My 53 Bale 
Rock Island = 4 BK Be 
t. Paul 32% «BBB BBG 
do pref 51% «661% OS 51 
Ohio & Miss 2g 2B 28% 28% 
Central of N. J 10434 13K Whi 104% 
Del., L. & + 106% 107 107 Wik Wis 1i< 
Han & St. Jos.. 25% 26% 2% 25% BX Dig 
Union Pacific.. ee 36% 35K x 35% 
Panama..... ... 12s i112 ssdB%etiéizdAS 113% 
Western Un eit ae 80% 9% T9K M795 

Quicksilver noe ae 82 32 30: % 81 

pref: 39% «89 330 

Pacific Mai 48) 48% 46% 47 47% 6 

Adams Ex......108}5 110 100% 110% 10 110 

Oe Bx 1% & % fae ox te 
beta nhae iyi 5 5 
Wells, ri ‘argo... 80 80 80% 8% 8 80 


Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 


the week were: wa 3 
ays. s 
4.84 ¢@4.85 abnod3834 


London prime bankers.. 
Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No, & Nassau Street, 


Bondholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road Company who have agreed to fund their 
Coupons, and have not yet done so, and algo all 
others, are requested to send them in as soon as 
possible ; the majority having already funded their 
Coupons, it only remains for the balance to do so 
to increase the value of their Bonds, and make the 
re-establishment of the credit of the vers 
complete success, 


FISK & HATCH. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 











FASHIONABLE FURS AND PRICES. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

Fur sets consisting of muff and boa and gar- 
ments trimmed with fur will be more fash- 
ionably worn than ever this season. The 
fashionable fur trimmings are Silver Fox, 
Chinchilla, Silver Marten, Arctic Lynx (black), 
and Alaska Sable. Sea Otter and Russian and 
Hudson Bay Sable will be used for really ele- 
gant garments, and for opera wear garments 
will be trimmed with Royal Ermine. Messrs. 
C. C. Shayne & Co., importers and manutfac- 
turers, corner Broadway and Tenth Street, 
have probably the greatest variety of fur 
trimmings in New York. 

THE STANDARD FASHIONABLE SETS 
which will be worn this season are Mink, Seal, 
Lynx, Black Marten, and Otter. 

INK will a apes the lead, as it has been 
found to bet © most reliable of all furs, and 
there is nothings handsomer than a dark set of 
Mink. Messrs. Shayne & Co. eb2’e some ee 
handsome sets of Mink at $24. i. = 
$50, and very choice at $60 and y heir o0 
sets are the handsomest ever placed on ex- 
hibition in New York. 

SEAL SETs range in price for real Alaska at 

$33, $38, and and for finest quality of 
Shetland Seal at to $60. Boas are from 60 
to 84 inches lo chee are very good imita- 
r tion Seal Sets a from $7 to $12 

THE oe Sers, Black flowing fur can be 
had for $24 d $27 for best , very good imita- 
tion sets on $7 to $15 The Arctic L ynX, 
“ore decidedly handsome, is only $15. 

ARTEN (skunk), natural color, at 
sit "Sis, is sad for best. Imitation sets 





onl by 

eee ETS can be had for $30 20-850, and vey 

handsome Sets of Beavers for $27, and 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES 

will be much in demand; they are the really 

elegant Furs, but can be enjoy ed only by the 

exclusive few. 

Hupson Bay SEts are worth from $85 tq 
$250, and Russian Sable Sets $300 to $1,5 
The most elcgant assortment in New York 
can be seen at Messrs. Shayne & Co.’s estab- 
lishment. 

THE FANCY FURS 
most in vogue are Silver Fox, Greibe and 
Chinchilla. Silver Fox Sets range in price 
from $100 to $300. It is the demand rather than 
its intrinsic value which makes its cost high. 

CHINCHILLA will be very fashionable. Sets 
can be had at from $30 to $100. Greibe Sets, 
$25 to $40. 

SEAL SKIN SACQUES 
are now considered a necessity and are worn 
more for comfort than style. A good one 
will last a lifetime. Prices range from $98 to 
$350. There are a great many different grades. 
A very good real Alaska Seal Skin Sacque can 
a ro _ $125, and a good Shetland Sacque 


——. all Seal Sacque is pee pocperty, while a 
ood one is valuable. Messrs. Shayne & Co. 
ave a apie ndid stock of Seal Sacques. Any 

lady wishing a good one can be suited at their 

establishment. 
EVERY LADY 

who cares for fashion must wear a Seal Skin 

Cap. There are only a few styles, one of 

which is worthy of special mention, the ** Kel- 

1 ;’ itis very pretty and the admiration of 

all the ladies. Price, $12; to be found only at 

Shayne & Co.’s. 

AMONG THE MANY ATTRACTIONS 
which can be seen at the corner of Broadway 
and Tenth street is the Combination Muff and 
Boa, an invention of Mr. Jacob Ring, of Leip- 
sic, we the leading fur market of the 
wor 

Mr. Ring has obtained a \mrory for his valu- 
able invention in the United States, and 
Messrs. C. C, Shayne & Co. have been appoint- 
ed sole agents for the manufacture and sale 
of these Fn ng for New York and the New 
England 8 

It te take too much space to describe 
this excellent novelty. Suffice it to say that 
it is Rac cag = the greatest invention of the 
age in the furtrade. It is already becoming 
very popular and is certain to be the most 
fashionable style ever introduced. It must 
be seen, however, to be appreciated. 

Ladies wishing to see all the leading fashion- 
able furs should visit the establishment of C. 
C. Shayne & Co., corner Broadway and Tenth 

street. The firm is now recognized as author- 
ity on furs, and have the —— of the 
leading families of the metropolis. Their 

oods are all made up in the latest and most 

ashionable style from selected skins thoroughly 
cured by proper beg before being used "tor 
manufactu that every garment can 
fully relied upon as being perfect in every 
particular. Messrs. Shyane & Co.’s new meth- 

od of curing and dressing furs roved a 

great success. Their furs wear well and al- 

ways give entire satisfaction. The reason so 
many furs are lost every year by moth is be- 
cause the skins from which they are made 
were not properly cured and dressed before 
being u for manufacturing. When muffs, 

i or any kind of fur garments are made 

from skins not properly dressed, the pelt will 

breed worms for its own destruction, and the 
fleece will be peculiarly attractive to moth, 
and ‘no ible care will keep the moth out. 

Ladies who have lost their furs, after havin 

taken the srentest care to — e them, wi 

now know the cause. The furs were not right 

— purchased, The skins were not properly 


- often pay their money for furs which 
they expect to be good, but which turn out 
sooner or later to be worthless, for, no matter 
how handsome the furs may look on the out- 
side, if the = on the inside is net thoroughly 
cured and dressed they will never give satis- 
faction ; they will turn light and the fur will 


dro 

The market is flooded ey ery season with this 
class of furs, advertised at attractive pricesand 
sold by inexperienced dealers who know no 
more about the goods they are — than the 
unfortunate customer he 

Furs are not like dre: 7 The are not 
Besureot every year; C erefore it is best to 

sure of getting a reliable set when you do 

buy. _ want a set of furs or a seal skin 
ll which you can fully depend upon as 
being perfectly reliable, go to C. C. Shayne & 
Co., corner Broadway an Tenth street ; they 
are manufacturers and are emery | owin to 
their connection with the great Hud goon Bay 
Fur Company, to sell good furs at as low 
prices as g' goods can be purch: 

Better pay a reasonable price for an article 
and be sure it is good, than trust to an uncer- 


tainty. 

The best is the cheapest, particularly in 
furs. Messrs. Shayne & Co. pay particular at- 
tention to orders. 

bm A send goods to any pat of the country 

0. D., with privilege of examining before 
purchasing. 





J ‘ ' 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surpius—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed, 

Books in English, French and German. 
G. 8. CHAPLN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres'’t. 
7. 6. ARMOUR, Secretary, = 


(2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained 








by personal by one 
In o many ears business have never 
he oe eres promptly semi- 

During the panic 
se our farm mort- 


of the firm. 
lost a dollar. 
annually in Pm. ork, 4am 
when all other securities * 
as es were paid promptly. e get funds from the 
tlantic to the Missour’ river, and may be able to 
oar to parties of your ac uaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


$10, $20, $50, $100. 


Stock ertviapen, in small or jorge amounts on 
members of New York Stock Exchange procured 
at lowest market rates on Lake Shore, Pacific Mail, 
Rock Island,and other active stocks. Pam phiet 
fully explaining how money is made in Wall St., 

with valuable statistical information, sent free to 
all who desire to speculate 

TUMBRIDGE & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St., New York. 


Choice 10 Per Cent. 


COURT-HOUSE, BRIDGE, and SCHOOL BONDS, 
at low Prices. 


THOS. P. ELLIS «. A he O;, B nkers, 

-iM PINE STREET. 
‘SMALL I INVESTMENTS, | 

PAYING ENORMOUSLY. “a  ourhrise you. Pam- 


hiet free. RUMBLE & C 52 Broadway, New 
York. P.O. Box, 4,905. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

Floral Embroidery, hand-made, in 
Natural Colors, for Evening Wear, 
and in Black for Walking Costumes. 
We have now on exhibition without 
doubt the finest assortment of French 
Passementerie ever seen in this mar- 
ket, including some new designs in 
Epaulettes and Ornaments specially 
prepared for us. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway & 13 E. 19th St. 


H. O'NEILL &COQO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY, 
200 doz. FELT HATS, 95 Cents. 


Fall Hats and Bonnets, 
500 Doz. Felt H ts 
Drab, Black. Blue 
at $1.10—the hose a Quality. 
100 doz. Silk Velvet Round Hats and Bonnets, 
2.98. Embroidered Silk Velvet Round Hats and 
Bonnets, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, 


LONG cena" rE MES. 
TRICH TIPS. 


ILLOW PLUMES. 
500 don. Red Birds, #1. 
1,000 doz. Fancy Birds, 50ec. y $2.50. 
1,000 doz. Fancy Wings, 25c. to $2. 
e have now the largest FEATHER and 
FLOWER Department in the city, having taken a 
new building especially for these stocks. 


LACES. 


Large and well selected stock of Real Lace, in 
GUIPURE, 
THREAD, | 
VALENCIENNES, 
POINT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 


BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


RUFELINGS. 


The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at 
the lowest price. Novelties in Crepe de Chene and 
Organdie 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 


Children's Velvet and Lace Hats, Lace End Ties. 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at reduced prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch Gros Grain, all silk, 80c., in all shades. 
8-inch Gros Grain, = silk, 90c., in all shades. 
NAVY BLUE, GARNET and BROWN. 
7-inch Gros Grain Black, 75e., all - 
8-inch Gros Grain Black, #1, all s 
9-inch Gros ae Black, $1.25, ail silk. 
100 dozen Roman Sashes. 
FANCY 3 SASHES, SOFT Sil. K SASHES, SASHES 
FRINGED TO ORDER. 


VELVETS. 


50 ploces Black Velvet, $1.90 per I hay 
100 s Black Velvet, #2 to $12 J ptm yard. 
25 pheces Brown Velvet, #2 to $3. 
BLUE, NAVY BLUE, GARNET, AND TL THE 
NEW CLOTH SH ‘ADES. YOR TRIMMING, 


LADIES’ TIES. 


WINDSOR TIES. 


1,000 dozen Roman Ties, 25c. 
500 dozen Windsor Tres, 25c. to 40c 





























KID GLOVES. 
000 dozen Kid Gtoves, New Fall Shades, 9c. to 
si every pair warranted. 


O’NEILL, 


$27 and 329;8ixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 





WILSON & CREIC, 
771 Broadway, 


(CORNER OF NINTH STREET,) 

ARE NOW OFFERING AN 
Extraordinary Cheap Purchase 
of clegant Paris jet embroidered Cashmere 
Polonaises, Jackets, Tablier’ Costumes, Cui- 
rasses, etc., in entirely new designs, in un- 


made patterns, at prtoes very much under 
value. 


Cloaks and Costumes 


of every description, for ladies and children, 
all new and fresh goods; the largest assort- 
ment ever shown by them. 


SUITS, SUITS, SUITS, 


A large assortment of Berlin Stuff Suits, at 
25 cents on the dollar less than the price of 
tke material, as we are determined to close 
them out. 

Silk Matelasse, both beaded and plain, made 
expressly for us, 28 inches wide, the iatest 
novelty, and not to be found in any other 
house. 


Laces & Embroideries, 
Black Beaded Trimmings, Fringes, &c. 





Dressmaking Department, 


under the most competent management. 
Latest fashions received for Bridal Trous- 
scaux, Mourning Outfits, Dinner and Recep- 
tion Dresses. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING, 
Infants’ Wardrobes Complete, &c. 
Mourning Goods and Black Silks, 
CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS, 


large choice, reliable make, and low prices. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 
The Utility Adjustable Table 


May be raised or lowered to 
suitany PS rson or purpose 
and be olded end packe 

awayin a moment. ‘Yo la- 
dies in cutting and basting 
it is invaluable; to invalids 
a comfort, and to children 
aluxury.t The greatest con- 
venience of the age for 


writing, reading, games 
&c., in great variety of 
=. Styles, with prices to cor- 
7 respond, from #4 & up- 





wards, delivered free any- 
where in the United States 
on receipt of price. Send for circular and quote 


the Christian Union. 
LAMBIE, SARGENT & 
SOLE PROPRIETORS seo ih NEF AeeU RERS, 
793 Broadway, bet. 10th and 11th ts. 














PURDY’S FRUIT CHROMO. 
One Dollar and twenty-five cents gets the it 
ecorder and Cotte e Gardener, last three 

months of this or 1875,and above i 

ful Chromo, or ists the paper last 3 months 

of this year and the ‘Cbromo 8 paper is strictly 
devoted to fruit growing and home's adornment. 

Specimen copies sent on application. cee 

commission to club agents. Small uit “Tne 

structor, a 64 page pamphlet. , telling how to aes 
and grow all kinds of small fruit abundantly. Ad- 

dress A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. For subscription or sample send te 
Chas, W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


vis) bee cout FREE for 3 months 
will pay postage at 

A KONTES ee by Seltverr. edo 
ask 4-4! one to subscribe to 4 
fey they know what 
to get. It speaks for 
| itee "Price only $1 per year. 
F B E E | Our Small Fruit Instructor 
| is a work of 64 pages that tells 
“| = simple language just how 
RE fh abundance for 


























e 26 cts. postpaid. 
M. PURDY, Rochester, N. ¥. 


LOEDES]w ww cri el 
pier bcs Sit Kent by x by 


gi NAY 


——7~ 
home use or ima 










For ae conieealiaa Ink TIron-| 


Rust and similar aaten rom Phe ngers, 
white cotton, linen or woolen stuffs, &c. 
, For sale by Stationers and gists. 
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Farm and. Garden. 


MOWERS AND THRASHERS IN HISTORY. 


OWING machines were first used, so far as is 
M known, in times which we may fairly term pre- 
historic. At any rate we defy any one to prove that 
they were not used long before the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs were thought of; and if that is not pre-historic, 
we would like to know it. The fact that these early 
machines were used only in the red harvest of battle 
does not injure their claim to be regarded as mowers 
and reapers proper. It is said, however, that the Gauls 
applied the principle to agricultural purposes, 80 ar- 
ranging blades in front of a sort of cart that when 
pushed forward into the grain they severed the stalks, 
or perhaps acted as headers, leaving the major part of 
the stalk standing. In 1799a machine having six re- 
volving scythes was invented by Joseph Boyce, and in 
1802 two inventors, Gompertz and Mason by name, at- 
tempted to utilize a similar idea. According to a para- 
graph whose original source we are unable to ascertain 
the subsequent history of these machines is as follows: 
In 1811-1815, Smith, of Deanstone, brought out a ,ma- 
chine in which a short, vertical, revolving cylinder 
carried a knife on its lower end, but ail these rotating 
machines have proved impracticable. Robert Meares, 
in Frome in Somersetshire, established in 1800 the 
Shear principle as the only practical one. Salmon, in 
Woburn, in 1807, built a machine with a row of blades 
and fingers moving over them, and also applied the 
reel. The Scotch parson, Patrick Bell, of Forfarshire, 
in 1826, and William Manning, of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, in 1832, were the founders of the present style of 
machines. Manning was the first to attach the draught 
at the side of the machine, all others having been 
pushed from behind, Obed Hussey, of Cincinnati, at- 
tached the side platform and slit-flager. McCormick, 
then of Rockbridge, Va., now of Chicago, in 1835, im- 
proved the Manning and Hussey machine, and the ap- 
pearance of these at the London Exposition, in 1851, 
was the signal for their introduction into general use. 
The oldest thrashing machine (except the antiquities) 
was made by Michael Menzies, in 1732, or perhaps at 
the same time by Tell, consisting of rotating cylin- 
der with flails. Several others followed shortly, some 

' likea fiour mill, and in 1782 Willoughby, of Bedford, 
made one like that of Menzies, which Von Thaer 
brought to Germany, and which served as a model for 
the Mecklenburg thrasher. The machine of James 
Wardropp, of Ampthell, of Virginia, is on a similar 
principle, only the beaters are sticks moving up and 
down. Finally, Andrew Meikle, of Tyningham, 
East Lothian, laid the foundation of the present 
form, by using a drum with four beaters parallel to 
its axis, that carried the grain between itself and a 
concave, furnished with similar rods, An American, 
named Moffit, in 1854, substituted spikes for the rods, 
though the Meikle machine adheres to the old system. 











WINDOWS IN STABLES. 


GERMAN student of eause and effect has 

been making observations on the manner in 
which the eyes of horses are affected by the light from 
stable windows, and the result of his labors is not cal- 
culated to reassure those who have been careless or ig- 
norant in their arrangements. In one of the cases 
quoted, a farmer’s stable was lighted by a small win- 
dow at one side, and after a time it was found that 
some of the horses were becoming blind in the eye 
that was turned toward the window, while nearly all 
‘ of them had eyes of an unequal strength. A window 
directly in front of a horse is certain, if it is exposed to 
@ strong light, to weaken his sight; but the worst 
results are apparent when the window is in front and 
at a considerable height above the horse’s head. Ani- 
mals kept in a stable so lighted become “ ground shy,” 
that is to say, uncertain about their footing, afraid to 
jump, etc. An instance is given of a perfectly sound 
mare purchased by an officer from a stable lighted by 
‘windows at the rear of the stalls. At first she was per- 
fectly satisfactory, but became ground shy at within 
three months, and on examination ’it appeared that 
her eyes had acquired an upward cast. She was re- 
moved to a stable where the light was better distrib- 
euted, and in the course of another three months 
regained her full powers. Another officer had a horse 
which, during the campaign in France, proved a capi- 
tal jumper, and was taken home by his master after 
the war. The stable was lighted by windows in front 
of and higher than the stalls, and in a short time the 
bold jumper became so “ ground shy.’”’ as to be useless 
as a cavalry horse. The reason was not discovered 
until he had like experiences with several horses. One 
animal in particular, famed for her jumping powers, 
refused, after having been kept a short time in the 
stable in question, to pass over any unusual object. 
When forced to cross an insignificant gully 
she made a leap that would have carried her across a 
fourteen foot diteh. We have personally noticed in 
horses peculiarities of action which may well be ac- 
counted for by such causes as we have mentioned, and 
it is by no means impossible that shying horses have 
better excuses for their faults than we are apt to 
accord them. Often a little ingenuity may serve to 
correct an injurious arrangement of stable-lights, 
without great expense or general changes. And here 





we are reminded of the wisdom of our forefathers, who 
very often placed their rows of stalls for all sorts of 
stock along the sides of the barn, and facing the open 
space between the mows. Doubtless this was done 
merely to facilitate feeding, but it gave the animals at 
the same time well distributed and sufficient light. 





VIOLETS IN POTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS fioriculturist gives the 

following directions for securing a supply of 
violets through the winter: For pot culture, I like 
good strong plants, which can be easily obtained by 
dividing the old plants into single crowns in ‘spring, 
and planting one foot apart each way into well en- 
riched soil where they can get plenty of moisture— 
keeping clean of weeds during summer, and frequent- 
ly stiring the soil with the hoe, especially after heavy 
rains, as in no condition does the soil become sooner 
dry than when baked hard after rain. About the end of 
Octeber Lift the plants and pot rather firmly in six or 
seven inch pots, using any good garden soil, thorough- 
ly watering when newly potted, and partially shad- 
ing them for a few days. Particular attention must 
be paid to watering when growing, as they show the 
evil effects of dryness by the leaves becoming yellow 
and the flowers not attaining full size; but if carefully 
attended, aud kept in the full blaze of the sun ina 
greenhouse where the night temperature is not kept 
high, they will bloom from December till April. If 
kept in a window well exposed to the sun, with a cool 
temperature during the night, they will flower well, 
giving a pleasant perfume to the room, After they 
are past flowering, the plants may be divided and 
treated as directed above, for supplying plants for 
flowering the following winter.~M. Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. 





E@e INSPECTION. 


HE Butter and Cheese Exchange of New 

York recently adopted a system of inspecting 
eggs sent to that market. It has been in operation 
a sufficient length of time for the results te be as- 
certained, although it has not yet reached a point 
where it works with perfection. The chief inspector 
reports that the system has so far met with the appro- 
‘val of both shippers and dealers. The system adopted 
isas follows. Each shipment of eggs is sampled on its 
arrival, by taking five or ten barrels and examining 
the contents; the average condition is held to repre- 
sent that of the entire lot. When an unusually bad 
barrel is discovered it is thrown out, so that it may 
not unduly reduce the average of the shipment. The 
discarded barrels are received on their exact merits. 
The cost of inspection is 75 cents a barrel, and the ad- 
vantages are so obvious that shippers have so far will- 
ingly submitted to the cost. One good result is that 
shippers have already taken greater care in preparing 
their packages for market, and it will be much to their 
profit if every one would judiciously select and care- 
fully pack all the eggs they may ship forsale. Now 
that one innovation is tolerated in the egg trade, we 
may hope that the long needed improvement of sell- 
ing eggs by weight may be considered. Nothing is 
more absurd than selling eggs by count, as some are 
twice as heavy and are worth twice as much as others. 
Weighing the eggs would be more just.—American 
Agriculturist. 


A SAFE TETHER-PIN. — The Agriculturist for 
October illustrates a simple device which we infer any 
one is at liberty to make and use without fear of in- 
tringing upon any patent. A strong iron rod, say five 
eighths or half an inch in diameter, is sharpened at 
one end and bent into a corkscrew-like spiral. The 
unsharpened end is bent into a ring large enough to 
receive a good-sized rope. Itis easy to screw such an 
iron into anything worthy of being called a soil, using 
a stick, if necessary, after the manner of an augur 
handle. Such a tether-pin as this will defy the efforts 
of the strongest animal to pull it up, and with the 
ring at the level of the ground it is impossible for the 
rope to be twisted around the pin. This device is like- 
wise serviceable in a hundred other ways about a 
country house, or, indeed, wherever the surface of the 
earth is not covered by a natural or artificial pave- 
ment of stones. It will hold guy-ropes for shears, or 
the lower block of hoisting tackle, or tent-ropes, or, 
indeed, any rope which is to be firmly held at the sur- 
face of the ground, and the great beauty of itis that it 
does not get battered to pieces by being hammered 
down every time it is set in a new place. 


Cows.—There are, probably, $500,000,000 invest- 
ed in cows in the United States. Unfortunately a 
great deal of this money is not well used. It does 
not bring in the yearly interest which it might and 
ought to yield. The average profit which the ordinary 
farmer receives from his cows is quite small. But they 
ought to pay well. If they do not, it shows either a 
lack of skill or else of care and attention on the part 
of their owners. A great, perhaps the greatest, cause 
of loss is, most farmers keep poor cows. A poor cow 
hardly pays, while a good one pays a handsome profit. 
It will cost but little more to keep a good cow than a 
poor one. The farmer will make from six to eight 
pounds of butter per week for forty-two weeks, worth 
say thirty-five cents per pound, realizing an income of 








or four potinds a week for forty-two weeks, will bring 
only from $44 to $60 per year.—Stock Journal. — , 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOoOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL oy 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS. WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FoR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








VOX POPULI. 


BELOIT, W: . 
Musers. J. B. FoRD & Co.: ye Peete: tare 
I received my premium pictures by mail on the 24 of Sep. 
tember. I am much pleased with them, and feel as though 
the paper was almost a necessity in our family, 
Yours respectfully, 


CLARENCE, Io Oct. 5, 187 
J. B. Forp & Co.: ap tte yy 


Sirs—We received your chromos last week, and are very 
much pleased with them; some think them nicer than the 
little girls, but for my part I think they are both so pretty 
I cannot make choice. 

Yours respectfully, 


Mrs. E. H.’ 


J. 8. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Much pleased with them. Will 
G. W. L. 


Chromos received ali safe. 
procure all the subscriptions I can for you. 


ATCHISON, Kans., Sept. 4, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Sirs—I have just received the beautiful Easter Cross. As 
premium I think it beautiful. If I can do anything for you 
in the way of getting subscribers for your valuable paper I 
shall be happy to do so. 

. Yours respectfully, Mrs. P. S. L. 
PORTLAND Me, 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gents—The Boys arrived last week safe and sound. We are 
very much pleased with them, and think they are the best 
yet. The paper we consider a blessing to any family. We 
wish you every success in your generous work. 

Truly yours, 


Messrs. J.B. Forp & Co.:° 
Gents—Premiums received. Accept thanks. Very pretty, 
and entirely satisfactory. LP.P.J 


A. G. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 


Yours, etc., 


Lock HAVEN, Pa. 
It was premature to charge the “ Boys,” last evening, with 
truancy. They arrived safely to-day, just as we were being 
seated at dinner, and, with all their charming attractiveness, 
ready found room in our hearts, and would as readily have 
found room at the table, had they been of the eating kind. 
Your papers, with the choicest of reading, have been duly 
received. Respectfully, P. H. 


BuarRr, Ont., Sept. 9, 1874. 
“Our Boys” have arrived safely, and give entire satisfac- 
tion. Many thanks for their speedy delivery. 
Yours respectfully, 


8. B. B. 
GLEN Roox, Pa., July 18, 1874. 
The chromo, “The Lord is Risen,” game to hand yester- 
day, in good condition. All who see it admire it. 
Very respectfully, 


ALBIA, Iowa, Oct., 1874. 
The beautiful premium, “‘ The ord is Risen,’’ was received 
to-day. I like it the best of any chromo I have ever seen. I 
will make an effort to procure an efficient agent in this town. 
Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. R. C. 


J.C. K. 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subseriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 


OAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it'is necessary to send the 
OLD as weil as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
‘their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
SOnE, velcicin tn diene nana Sena TOES 
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desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
the remittance, for that purpose. —— 





